ke Pasitic,a WEEELY RELIc- 
10US AND FamILy PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THe PuBLisHING CoMPANY OF 
Pacir1c’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8S. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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MY BIRD. 


BY MRS, EMILY CHUBBUCK JUDSON. 


Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded, oh! so lovingly, 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge 
In winsome helplessness she lies; 

Two rose leaves with a silken fringe 
Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


There’s not in Ind a lovelier bird; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest. 

O God, thou hast a fountain stirred, 
Whose waters never more shall rest! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from heaven, 

This bird with the immortal wing, 
To me—to me thy hand has given. 


The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine; 
This life which I have dared invoke 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 


A silent awe is in the room; 
I tremble with delicious fear; 

The future, with its light and gloom— 
Time and eternity are here. 


Doubts, hopes, in eager tumult rise; 
Hear, O my God, one earnest prayer: 
Room for my bird in paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there! 


Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Congregational Association of 
Oregon and Washington. 


[We regret that the following report was 
delayed in reaching us.—Ebs.] 

Tbe Congregational Association of Ore- 
gon and Washington met at Salem on 
Thursday, June 10th. Rev. Nelson F. 
Cobleigh was chosen Moderator, and Mr. 
George H. Himes Clerk. Pastors and 
delegates were present from sixteen 
churches. 

Thursday, June 17th, was the consti- 
tutional time for the meeting of the As- 
sociation; but the Business Committee, 
during the last week in May, thought 
best to change the date of meeting to one 
week earlier. This was unfortunate, as 
many ministers and delegates were pre- 
vented from being present thereby. 

The first topic upon the programme 
was ‘*The Recognition of the Spirit’s 
Presence in the Ordinary Work of the 
Church.” The subject was opened with 
a brief, but excellent, essay by Rev. 
Daniel Staver, followed by Rev. J. W. 
Pamment, Mr. E. W. Allen, Mrs. S. C. 
Hatch, Rev. A. W. Bower, Dr. Atkin- 
son, Rev. T. E. Clapp, Rev. E. Has- 
kel], Rev. G. A. Rockwood. The cen- 
tral thought running through all the re- 
marks made was that the ordinary work 
of the Church was the galvation of souls, 
and that nothing could be dignified by 
the name of ‘‘church-work,” unless this 
was the leading motive. 

The Association sermon was preached 
by Rev. T. E. Clapp of the First church, 
Portland, assisted by Rev. Daniel Stav- 
er of East Portland. A good audience 
was present, who enjoyed the sermon 
greatly. The subject was ‘*The Bond 
of Fellowship Between Christian Work- 
ers,” founded upon Philippians i: 3. 
Mr. Clapp came among us in April last, 
and, by his loving, Christian spirit, and 
his earnestness and positive convictions 
as a minister of the gospel, has already 
made himself greatly beloved. 

Rev. P. ©. Hetzler, agent of the 
American Bible Society, stated that, dur- 
ing the past five years, 4,240 families 
bad been found in Oregon who were 
without the Scriptures, 2,922 of which 
were supplied, many of them without 
cost. In addition to this, over 4,000 
young men and women had been furnisk- 
ed with the Bible. In the last canvass 
of Portland 245 families were found 
without the Scriptures. 

Rev. George H. Lee, Chairman of the 
Committee on Publication, made a re- 
port showing all expenses of publication 
defrayed. 

HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

At 10 o’clock on Friday the meeting of 
the Oregon and Washington Territory 
Home Missionary Society occarred. Rev. 
George H. Lee was elected temporary 
Secretary. It was voted that hereafter 
no churches but those who were self-sup- 
porting should report their home mission- 
ary collections through the local treas- 
urer; all others to report collections direct 


to the home office in New York. 


The report of Dr. Atkinson, Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for Oregon and 
Washington, was read. From it is gath- 
ered the following items: Collections on 
the field, Oregon and Washington, $100 
per month, as against $125 per month 
two years ago from one-third less num- 
ber of churches. The American Home 
Missionary Society grant $15,500 to 
spend in this field, in addition to all that 
is collected therein. ‘Che work is limit- 
ed because funds are lacking. Notice 
was given of the death of Rev. William 
M. Stewart, at Sumner, W. T., last 
September, aged 91 years and some 
months. The magnitude of the field was 
considered, it being two and three-sey- 
enths times that of all New England. 
The importance of the field cannot be 
overestimated. Many changes of pastors 
have taken place during the past year, 
generally for the better. Difficulty of 
obtaining ministers consecrated to the 
Master’s work was growing less each 

ear. In Oregon four new churches have 
en organized during the year, In 
‘Western Washington three, Eastern 


. 


| Washington seven; total for the year, 


fifteen. In Oregon fifteen have receiv- 
ed missionary aid and five are self-sup- 
porting. In Eastern Washington twen- 
ty-seven received missionary aid. One 
has become self-supporting. In Western 
Washington twenty-three receive mis- 
sionary aid. 


Further consideration of home mission- 
ary work was postponed until later in the 
session. 

SECOND DAY. 

Rev. N. Doane of M. E. Church, 
Rev. J. W. Webb of Christian Church, 
Rev. J. W. Hill, synodical missionary 
of Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. 
Thompson of Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
M. L. Rugg of the Baptist Church, Rev. 
U.C. Jones, a Welsh minister who came 
to the State about five weeks ago to take 
charge of the Welsh church at Beaver 
Creek, Clackamas county, were invited 
to sit as corresponding members. Fitting 
responses were made by these gentleman. 

Letters of dismissal were granted to 
Rev. S. S. Wood to join the Helena As- 
sociation, Montana, and Rev. W. S. 
Hamlin to Bay Association, Calitornia. 

A letter was received from Chaplain 
Stubbs, acting pastor of the First church 
at Tacoma, W. T., conveying fraternal 
regards, and returning the letter of dis- 
miseal granted him one year ago. 

A certificate was received authorizing 
Dr. Atkinson to sign the constitution of 
this Association on behalf of the Willam- 
ette Association. 

Rev. H. V. Rominger of Port Gamble, 
W. T., read an able and carefully pre- 
pared statement upon ‘*The Present At- 
titude of German Thought on Evangeli- 
cal Christianity.” This paper was of 
absorbing interest, and was handled in a 
manner showing the writer’s thorough 
acquaintance with the subject. He re- 
sided in Berlin three years, and was an 
earnest student there during that time. 
The paper deserves a wider circulation, 
and was asked for to be printed in THE 
Paciric and the Daily Oregonian. 

From the registrar’s report of the work 
in the churches is compiled the following 
items of interest: There has been a reor- 
ganization of methods during the year. 
Instead of all the great region of Oregon 
and Washington being embraced by the 
General Association alone, it is now di- 
vided into five local Associations, each 
of which has a distinct organization and 
functions, with proper officers, and a 
field of large demands and opportunity. 
The value of the new order of things is in 
the massing of the forces for good in each 
locality. The field is divided as follows: 

The Puget Sound Association includes 
the area west of the Cascade mountains 
and north of the Columbia river. 

The Willamette Valley Association in- 
cludes the area in Oregon west of the 
Cascade mountains and the churches at 
Washougal and Mount Pieasant in Wash- 
ington Territory. 

The Mid-Columbia Association includes 
all of Eastern Oregon and the portion of 
Washington Territory lying contiguous 
to the Columbia river. 

The Upper Columbia Association in- 
cludes the region in Washington Terri- 
tory lying east of the Columbia river. 

The Yakima Association includes all 
the churches in the Yakima region. 

Each of the local Associations have a 
spring and fall meeting. 

Ten new churches have been organiz- 
ed in the Mid- and Upper Columbia As- 
sociations. Twelve churches have lost or 
changed pastors during the year, and 
eleven, besides the new churches, are 
without pastors. Notwithstanding this, 
there have been 375 additions to the 
churches, 159 of these being on _profes- 
sion of faith. Those churches receiving 
a goodly number on profession are as 
follows: Albany, 9; Corvallis, 9; Salem, 
10; Colfax 10; The Dalles, 12; Cheney, 
15; Portland, First church, 24, and 
East Portland, 20. 

As the locations of the churches are 
looked out upon the map, one is impress- 
ed with the magnitude of the field and 
the great responsibility resting upon the 
Christian workers of this body of believ- 
ers. This extending of labor is the re- 
sult of the planting of churches in times 
past. The work is being pushed forward 
in other languages. There are now in 
this Association organizations among the 
Germans, Welsh and Swedes. 

On Friday, at 3 o’clock, the Women’s 
Home and Foreign Missidhary Societies 
held their meetings. This service was a 
delightful one, and was helpful to every 
member of the Association. The reports 
of the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer were read, all showing an increased 
interest inthe work. The sum of $250 
was raised during the year toward the 
support of Mrs. Sarah Lyman Holbrook 
in the Zula Mission in Africa, and letters 
from her were read. Mrs. Holbrook is 
a niece of Rev. Horace Lyman of Forest 
Grove. These societies deserve a hearty 
support, and their meeting at this time 
was an excellent feature of the Agsocia- 
tion. 

The Home Missionary Society resum- 
ed its business at 3 o'clock on Friday, 
June 11th. The following resolution 
was adopted : 

‘Resolved, That the Home Missionary 
Society of Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory recognize the Christian Academy 
and College as an integral and legitimate 
part of its work within its bounds; and 


that the appointment of Rev. G. H. At- 
kinson, D.D., by the trustees of Pacific 
University as financial agent for a special 
canvass for funds, has the cordial and 
earnest sanction of this Society.’’ This 
was unavimously adopted. 

The following officers were elected: G. 
Shindler, President; I. Allen Macrum, 
Secretary; James Steel, Treasurer; Rev. 
George H. Atkinson, D.D., Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions. The Society 
then adjourned. 

In the evening a good attendance was 
present at 8 o’clock to hear some phases 
of the foreign missionary work. The 
first spéaker was Rev. Daniel Staver of 
East Portland. He was stationed at 
Cesarea, Turkey, for five years, and 
epent three years before that in learning 
the Tuykish language. While he was 
enthusiastic in the work, and realized 
fully its great importance, he was com- 
pelied to give it up and return to Amer- 
ica, on account of the ill-health of Mrs. 
Staver. The next speaker was Hon. 
Thomas McF. Patton, returned from 
Kobe, Japan, where he was located for 
nearly two years as United States Con- 
sul. The remarks of both speakers were 
very interesting, and brought the audi- 
ence face to face with this work in a 
manner that was really effective. Mr. 
Patton paid a glowing tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the missionaries in Japan; also 
to the general intelligence of the Japan- 
ese, and their kindly disposition toward 
the missionaries. He mentioned having 
seen two Japanese who, in years past, 
lived in Salem and Forest Grove. They 
are now Christian teachers there, and are 
exercising a wide influence for good. 

After devotional exercises, business 
was resumed on the morning of the third 
day. 

Rev. Dr. Atkinson, Rev. J. F. Ellis, 
Messrs G. Shindler, E. W. Allen, James 
Steel, kev. E. P. Roberts, Rev. N. F. 
Cobleigh and Rev. H. L. Bates were 
elected delegates to the National Coun- 
cil, and the Registrar was authorized to 
fill any vacancy that might occur. 

Rev.,George H. Lee and Mr. George H. 
Himes, who were delegates to the Wash- 
ington Territory Association last year, 
made a brief report of their work there. 

Rev. F. McConaughy was- chosen to 
preach the associational sermon next 
year, and Rev. J. W. Harris, alternate. 

Rev. E. Haskell was selected to 
preach the communion sermon in 1887, 
and Rev. H. Rominger, alternate. 

‘ Report of the Committee on Sunday- 
echools was made by Rev. A. W. Bow- 
er. He discussed the subject earnestly, 
showing the practical value of this work. 
Considerable enthusiasm was aroused, 
and Mr. James Steel, Rev. G. A. Rock- 
wood, the Moderator, Mr. E. W. Allen, 
Rev. D. Staver, Rev. E. P. Roberts, 
Rev. T. E. Clapp, and others, took part 
in the discussion, each looking at the im- 
portant question from a somewhat differ- 
ent standpoint, but all agreeing as to 
result aimed at. The importance of the 
Sunday-school work cannot be too firmly 
pressed upon those who have the care of 
the youth of our land. From this source 
must come the support of the Church in 
the future. 

Resolutions of thanks tothe O. & C. 
R. R. for reduced fares, and for hospital- 
ity to Salem friends, were unanimously 
passed. 

Rev. A. W. Bower was re-elected 
Registrar of the Association for the next 
three years, with a salary of $50 per 
year. 

Rev. Henry L. Bates, Seattle, Hon. 
A. F. McDonald, The Dalles, and Mrs. 
Belle W. Cook, Salem, were appointed 
a Committee on Visitation and Examina- 
tion to Pacific University. 

Rev. M. Eells, Rev. Dr. Atkinson 
and Rev. T. W. Walters were elected a 
Committee on Sabbath-schools. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: 

** Resolved, That we tender our special 
and hearty thanks to the church in Salem 
for the abundant and delightful hospital- 
ity with which it has received and cared 
for the Association; to Rev. J. W. Har- 
ris, the pastor, for the thoughtful dili- 
gence he has given to the arrangements 
and labors for our assembly; to the ladies 
for their hospitality at the church; and 
to the organist, and choir for very satis- 
factory aid in the service of song.” 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
heartily recommending the work of the 
Congregational Publishing Society, and 
expressing great satisfaction that Rev. 
A. W. Bower had been appointed agent 
for that organization, covering the field of 
Oregon and Washington. 

In the evening a good audience was 
present to hear an earnest, practical pa- 
> on the subject of ‘‘Sabbath-School 

ork,” by Rev. N. F. Cobleigh. 

He was followed by a sbort but stir- 
ring address upon the different phages of 
the temperance work by Rev. Ezra Has- 
kell of Walla Walla. The salient points 
of his remarks were, not more law, but 
rigid enforcement of those now existing, 
and vigorous measures against saloons. 
The following resolutions, expressive of 
the sentiments of the Association upon 
the temperance question, were passed: 

‘* Resolved, That it is the sentiment of 
this body that the liquor traffic is the 
great adversary of the Church on the 
Pacific Coast; that through its demoral- 


izing powers it rapidly degrades men and 


|W. T., and Mr. Thomas 


brings their minds into the condition of 
the fool who says in his heart, ‘There is 
no God.’ 

“ Resolved, That it destroys the sanc- 
tity of the law, violates oaths, obstructs 
our courts of justice, and endangers the 
very foundations of our civil government, 
and that from this time forward we pledge 
unceasing warfare against the unholy 
traffic.” 

President J. F. Ellis of Pacific Univer- 
sity gave a brief address upon ‘‘Our Ed- 
ucational Work,” showing the depend- 
ence of the Christian academy and college 
upon a body of churches. In this he 
outlined comprehensively the policy which 
was to hereafter characterize this school, 
and urged upon the various ministers to 
take the subject into their hearts for 
thoughtful and prayerful consideration. 

The following resolution was passed by 
@ unanimous vote: 

** Resolved, By this General Associa- 
tion of ministers and churches, that our 
Christian educational work is regarded 
as of the gravest importance, alike to the 
kingdom of Christ and to State and na- 
tional Government; and that, in view of 
this fact, the Association responds to the 
appointments by the trustees of Pacific 

niversity, of the Home Missionary Su- 
petintendent, Dr. G. H. Atkinson, to 
solicit funds, with hearty recommenda- 
tion to the New York office to grant him 
permission, upon suitable provision for 
his missionary work while absent, to en- 
gage in a canvass for Pacific University 
as he may be able during the coming year.” 

The following resolution, relating to 
the Christian Sabbath, was unanimously 
adopted: 

‘*Believing profoundly that the Fourth 
Com:-andment of the Decalogue is a per- 
petual obligation upon the world and an 
enduring privilege of the Christian 
Church; believing that the Mosaic Sab- 
bath is the teaching day of religion, and 
hence fundamental to the existence of 
biblical Christianity; believing, also, that 
excursions, sports, operation of railways, 
publishing of newspapers, and other sec- 
ular activities, indulged go prevalently on 
the Sabbath during recent years, have 
very much to do with the so-called labor 
strikes, the rioting, the inculcating of 
ruinous socialistic notions which seriously 
threaten the peace, and menace the free 
ins*itutions of our country; therefore, it is 
“ Resolved, As the deepening convic- 
tion of this Association, that the banner 
of the Sabbath should be held aloft and 
borne forward, in unfailing love and un- 
faltering fidelity, by all our churches, as 
the hope of the nation, as well as of the 
kingdom of Christ on earth.” 


SABBATH SERVICES. 


A missionary prayer-meeting was held 
at 9 o'clock. John xvi: 8-11 was chosen 
as the missionary motto for next year. 

The communion sermon was delivered 
by Rev. G. A. Rockwood of Oregon City. 

At 5:30 o’clock P, M., a young people’s 
meeting was held. Rev. H. V. Romin- 
ger, Rev. H. S. Lyman and E. W. Al- 
len, Keq., made brief but excellent ad- 
dresses at this time. 

At 8 o’clock a grand missionary meet- 
ing was held. Rev. T. E. Clapp spoke 
of the work of the American Board of 
Commissioners for foreign missions, Rev. 
N. F. Cobleigh of home missions, and 
Rev. A. W. Bower of the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society’s 
work, 

The closing hour of the Association 
came at 10 Pp. m., when all visitors and 
delegates joined hands in a circle, and 
sang ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds,” ete., 
after which an earnest closing prayer was 
uttered by Rev. J. W. Harris, and the 
benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Horace Lyman. Thus came the final ad- 
journment of the thirty-eighth session of 
the General Association of Oregon and 
Washington, a session characterized by 
entire harmony and a renewed purpose 
upon the part of all, both minsters and 
messengers, to return to their several 
homes to engage more earnestly than ever 
before in the great work of saving souls 
and thus serving Christ. 


NOTES. 


The choir, under leadership of Profes- 
sor Parvin of Willamette University, 
ave great satisfaction. He is an ardent 
ongregationalist. The floral decorations 
of the church were of the most tasteful 
description. Much sympathy was ex- 
~anggg by the entire Association with 
ev. P. 5. Knight and family, on ac- 
count of the severe illness of his daughter 
Lulu. At this writing some hopes of her 
recovery exist, but she is yet in a critical 
condition. 
The next meeting of the Association 
ill be held with the church at Colfax, 
. T., Rev. T. W. Walters, pastor. 
This church has become self-supportin 
during the past year. It is doing a gran 
work, and has several out-stations. The 
business committee for the ensuing year 
will be Rev. T. W. Walters, Colfax, 
W. T., Rev. F. M. Conaughy, Sprague, 
rabam, Cor- 
vallis, Or. Owing to change in date of 
holding the Association, before alluded 
to, many loved ministers and delegates 
who have almost always begn present 
with us in the years past. were compelled 
to be absent; notably, Rev. Myron Eells, 
who has met with the Association for 


at least fifteen years 


‘ 


Sketches from the Recent History of 
Missions in Japan—VI. 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON. 
SANDA. 


The beginning of Christian work in 
Sanda, full of interest in itself, is now 
rendered doubly so by the recent death 
of one of the principal agents in it, Mra. 
J. D. Davis, one of the greatest and no- 
blest of her sex. I quote, first, from an 
old letter of Dr. Davis (which I abridge), 
dated Oct. 1, 1874: ‘‘We have just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ visit to Sanda, 
twenty miles north of Kobe. A year 
ago last summer, while living in Arima, 
we made the journey down the beautiful 
valley to Sanda, wife and baby in a 
akago, 1 on foot. It was the first time a 
foreign lady had ever been there, and 
the street in front of the hotel where we 
stopped was crowded for hours with 
eager gazers. Among the rest came the 
wife of the ex-Daimyo of that little prov- 
ince, whose home was there. She 
brought with her three little children, 
dressed in foreign clothes. Soon after- 
ward the Daimyo and his family came 
to Arima and visited us every day; and 
there began the intimacy which has rip- 
ened into the warmest friendship. Soon 
after our return to Kobe last year, this 
family came here to live, and we took 
into our family a girl who had lived with 
them for five years. {This Daimyo is 
the brother of the present Japanese Min- 
ister in Washington. The ‘‘girl’’ refer- 
red to has been educated at the Kobe 
Girls’ School, and is now one of the most 
valued Christian workers in and out of 
the school. M. L.G.] Last spring one 
of the little children died, and the sor- 
rowing friends wanted it buried in for- 
eign style; so we worked out a casket, 
and loving hands (of missionary ladies) 
trimmed it, laid the beautiful sleeping 
form within it, and crowned the whole 
with a wreath of brightest flowers. And 
when, in reply to the eager inquiries of 
those sorrowing hearts, Mrs. Davis told 
them of Jesus and of heaven, and that 
she trusted their darling was forever safe 
there, a new world was opened to them, 
and tears of joy mingled with those of 
sorrow. * * * Again, this summer, 
they.spent a month with us in Arima. 
A month ago Dr. and Mrs. Berry 
epent five days in the Dajmyo’s old 
home, Sanda. They found a great eager- 
néss on the part of the people to hear and 
read the Bible, over fifty coming on one 
occasion. With this encouragement, we 
went down a week later. In addition to 
Mrs. Davis and little Clara, Miss Dud- 
ley accompanied us. We hired a house, 
and every day people came to read the 
Bible and hear about it. Nearly twenty 
came every day for fourteen days, and 
some of them twice a day. They sat for 
two or three hours in the forenoon, and 
as long in the afternoon, listening to an 
explanation of the first part of John’s 
gospel. Some questions came up which 
furnished texts for half an hour’s talk, 
Most of the men were intelligent young 
men, though some were older, and all 
seemed intensely interested. In the af- 
ternoon of each day the women came, and 
Mrs. Davis and Mise Dudley talked to 
them. Sometimes we—had over thirty 
women present. The last day of our 
stay, Sabbath, we threw the two large 
rooms of our house into one, and had 
them filled with men and women, to 
whom I talked nearly two hours. * * * 
It seemed as if God’s spirit had been 
there before we came. Those two weeks 
were the most precious of my life, and a 
foretaste of the work which will soon be 
cam upon us on a larger scale in 

a 
Dr. Davis made weekly visits for 
some time, and Rev. O. H. Gulick and 
others carried the work on. In the re- 
port for the following year occur the fol- 


**Miss Dudley has now spent nearly 
four months in Sanda, where she has a 
rare opportunity to influence hundreds. 
Her labors among the women and fami- 
lies of that place have been far more ex- 
tended in the way of reaching the people 
in their permanent homes than those of 
any other individual of our number. She 
has had a school of forty children, all of 
whom can never cease to feel the effect 
of the Christian influences exerted over 
them. There are in Sanda six or eight 
men, and a number of women, who give 
cheering evidence of baving entered upon 
a life of prayer and service of Christ.” 

In July of that year a church of six- 
teen members was organized. Mr. Gu- 
lick wrote of the church as follows: 

**The success of Miss Dudley’s efforts 
at sowing the good seed there is, in a 
measure, indicated by the fact that the 
number of women in this new church ex- 
ceeds that of the men. The company of 
believers decided for themselves that 
sake (rice-wine) drinking would not do. 
One poor man, a dentist, who has long 
been of the praying company, could not 
decide to give up his cups. He came 
with a wistful face to see the others bap- 
tized. This number (sixteen) does not in- 
clude more than half of those who, at one 
time or another, have joined in the 

rayer-meeting. At a recent meeting 
eld by Miss Dudley, fifteen women 

prayed at one kneeling.’’ 

From this little community came two 
ordained ministers, one theological stu- 
dent in Boston University, two acting | 


pastors, six pastors’ wives, and man 
other excellent Christian workers. It 
has had the experience of some of our 
country churches at home in that it has 
been kept weak by its gifts of strong 
men and women to the city. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 
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Street, San Francisco. 
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Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
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A Nameless Grave. 


While spending a few hours in Beni- 
cia recently, I climbed the hills back of 
the town with a friend. We entered the 
cemetery, which occupies the summit and 
higher slopes of the sightly elevation. 
Here are two notable graves. Mrs. 
Mary Atkins Lynch, a pioneer in female 
education on this coast, lies buried in the 
highest part of the cemetery. Three sol- 
id blocks of white marble, one above the 
other, fittingly mark her resting-place, 
while suitable inscriptions are chiseled in 
the stone. This monument wae erected 
by her husband, relatives and former pu- 

ils, 

After much inquiry, we wended our 
way toward another grave, but were dis- 
appointed to find that we could not de- 
termine which of two was the one we 
sought. The story does not need to be 
told anew how Julia Rappelye, led by 
God, went out from Oakland, first to 
Constantinople and afterwards to Brous- 
sa, and, with rare devotion and self-sacri- 
fice, labored for Christ. The Broussa 
echool lived in her heart, Its building is 
her monument in Turkey. But how 
about her grave in California? Within 
a lot well curbed are three graves, side 
by side. At the head of one isa well- 
chosen stone of white marble bearing the 
name of Miss Rappelye’s intimate friend, 
Mrs. Carrie Colby. Miss Rappelye, 
with.unabated Jove for Brougsa, consent- 
ed to return to California, and take the 
place in the Benicia home made vacant 
by the death of her friend. The sad 
events are still fresh in our minds—how 
Miss Rappelye’s marriage to Mr. Colby 
was soon followed by her death, and this 
in turn by the death of Mr. Colby; and 
how, when the estate came to be settled, 
it was found that the riches he had ac- 
cumulated had taken to themselves wirgs 
and flown away. Duty to the liviog has 
evidently delayed such tributes to the 
dead as find expression in the chiseled 
marble, and so the grave of the first mis- 
sionary of the W. B. M. P. lies unmarked 
and undistinguished from her husband’s. 

I am only a man, and, consequently, 
am struck with diffidence as I appear in 
‘*the Column’”’ in THe Paciric; but, be- 
ing a sort of male relative of the Woman’s 
Board, and an interested friend of its 
workers and missionaries, I venture to 
raise the query whether the W. B. M. P. 
cannot take the initiative in erecting a 
suitable stone to mark the now nameless 
grave of their first missionary. A few 
years since a committee of the General 
Association of California invited contri- 
butions for the placing of a monument 
over the grave of Rev. Mr. Stephens, 
who went out from California to Mexico 
as a missionary of the A. B.C. F. M., 
and was assassinated in Abualulco. Suf- 
ficient funds were received, and the mon- 
ument was erected in Petaluma. There 
should be many friends of Miss Rappelye, 
as well as of the cause so dear to her 
heart, who would be ready to make dol- 
lar subscriptions to secure a memorial 
stone for her grave. H. E. J. 


Y. W. C. T. U. 


-The gospel temperance meeting in 
Grand Central Hall last Sunday week, Ju- 
ly 4th, was a fitting celebration for the day 
and occasion. The music was a delight- 
ful feature, and comprised patriotic, sa- 
cred and temperance songs, well sung. 
The Misses Barnes accompany their sing- 
ing on a small organ, which makes a 


Miss Never’s and Mr. Irving’s singing is 
always well received. The devotions 
were conducted by Rev. Mr. Tully. 
The ‘‘New Declaration of Independence” 
was read by Miss Nevers, the Secreta- 
ry of the Union, and was adopted by a 
rising vote of the audience. The address 
was by Maj. G. O. Barnes, and was an 
earnest one. He thinks if a community 
is converted to Christianity that will be 
the most effective kind of prohibition. 
This society, the Y. W. C. T. U., will 
give a musical and literary entertainment 
on Thursday evening, inst., in Irving 
Hall, for the benefit of their kindergarten 
work. They have a good programme and 
excellent volanteer talent. Tickets are 
for sale at Sherman & Clay’s music store, 
corner of Kearny and Sutter streets. 


Joseph E. Cheeler, a Bavarian sculpt- 
or, has completed a model of a proposed 
monument to Grant, and has submitted 


it to the Grant Monument Association. 


Mrs. 8. 8. Smrra, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- . 


charming setting for their soulful songs. . 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnuspay, Jury 14, 1886, 


Post-Mortem Probation, 


BY G. W. F. 


There can be no doubt but that many 
sincere believers in the Bible and in tra- 
ditional orthodoxy are quite ready to ac- 
cept this new doctrine of progressive or- 
thodoxy, if it can be reconciled with the 
teachings of God’s Word. We must, 
however, thoroughly understand what a 
post-mortem probation implies. It does 
not mean the post-mortem purification of 
souls by penal sufferings, or the purgato- 
rial fires of Romanism. It does not 
mean the second probation or second 
chance of Restorationism, by which the 
rejecters of Christ here will have another 
opportunity in the next age to believe 
and be saved. Nor does it imply the ul- 
timate salvation of all the race, irrespec- 
tive of character or privilege, as Uni- 
versalism teaches. 

Post-mortem probation implies that 

robational privileges and opportunities 
for accepting Christ by faith, and thus es- 
caping the second death, extend beyond 
this life and the resurrection of the dead. 
No one will suffer the second death but 
those who are persistently and wilfully 
incorrigible, by the conscious rejection of 
Christ as a Saviour. 

The Andover Review says, ‘‘No man 
will be fully judged till he knows God in 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ; and no man 
will be hopelessly condemned except for 
the willful and final rejection of Christ.” 
Hence, it follows that the knowledge of a 
erucified and risen Christ is necessary, not 
only in order to be saved, but is also nec- 
essary before a person can be finally lost. 
As ignorance is not the ground of salva- 
tion, so it would seem that ignorance of 
Christ will not be the ground of final con- 
demnation to the second death. The 
Bible is explicit in declaring the only con- 
dition of salvation to be faith. ‘‘By 
grace are ye saved through faith.’’ To 
the question ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved?’’ the Bible answer is ‘‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.” The fact is distinctly declared 
that ‘‘There is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved” than the name of Jesus 
Christ. But St. Paul reasons that a per- 
son must hear the gospel before he can 
believe. He askz, “‘How shall they be- 
lieve on him of whom they have not 
heard?’’ If this means anything it 
means that all who have not heard could 
not believe, and hence, not believing, could 
not become a part of the Church of this 
gospel age, which is to be the Bride of 
Christ. They cannot be condemned for 
the rejection of Christ, for they have nev- 
er heard of Christ. 

The alternativeg of life in Christ, or the 
second death which follows the willful, 
conscious rejection of Christ, have never 
been presented to these unnumbered mill- 
ions. It cannot be said of them as of 
others, ‘‘Ye will not come unto me that 
ye may have life,” for they have never 
been invited, and know nothing about 
this life or the Life-Giver. Let God’s 
character, as revealed, interpret his deal- 
ings with his creatures, irrespective of 
human theories. ‘‘God is love.” ‘‘God 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him might not perish.’’ If God loved the 
world so much as to provide salvation for 
the believing, it would seem that his love 
will not allow any to perish without, at 
least, the privilege of hearing; for ‘‘how 
can they believe on him of whom they 
have not heard?” Again the word de- 
clares, ‘‘This is the true light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.” 
Facts seem to contradict this, for earth’s 
myriads have given no evidence that 
they have been enlightened. They have 
all died without Christ, and are thus dy- 
ing to-day. ‘‘Jesus Christ, by the grace 
of God, tasted death for every man.”’ 
But how few, comparatively, are sharing 
in the efficacy of that death. It has 
failed to reach the millions that have 
gone down todeath. ‘‘Behold, I bring 

ou glad tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all people.” It certainly has been 
glad tidings to but a very few people 
thus far; so it would seem that this is 


yet'to be fulfilled. 


Now, then, the question is, Are these 
dillions of humanity, who died ignorant 
of the only name under heaven by which 
we must be saved, hopelessly doomed 
to suffer the second death, which is in- 
terpreted to mean everlasting torment? 
We are told that there are ‘‘one thou- 


sand million souls now dying in Christ- 


less despair, at the rate. of 100,000 a 
day. ‘This is certainly a sorrowful pict- 
ure of ignorance, and darkness and sin, 
when viewed from any standpoint; but 
we submit that, when viewed from the 
standpoint of traditional ‘‘orthodoxy,” it 
is an unspeakably awful picture; and 
thoughtful Christians, whose hearts are 
better than their creeds, revolt at such 
a doom. Have we not misinterpreted 
God’s designs and plans as revealed in 
his Word? 

Is there not a mistake somewhere? 
Why all the cost and sacrifice in sending 
missionaries to the heathen? They will 
either be saved or lost. If saved in 
their ignorance, then a positive injury 
is done them by sending the gospel, for 
only about one in a ‘thousand believes. 
Before, all saved; now, because of knowl- 
edge, nearly alllost. Would it not have 
been better for all to have been left in 
ignorance? Then would all have been 
eaved. Then the gospel, instead of be- 
ing good news would more properly be 
called bad news. Hence we see that all 
missionary effort is founded upon the be- 
lief that ‘‘there is no other name given 
whereby we must be saved’’; and, by 
the foolishness of preaching, he will save 
only those which believe. 

There is a text of Scripture that gives 
us light on this subject. It is ¥ Tim. 
ii: 5,6: ‘‘There is one God and one 
Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a 
ransom for all.” If he is a ransom for 
all, why should any be deprived of the 
benefits of Christ’s death? Why should 


‘is said that death ends probation. 


they die and be lost before hearing of 
this ransom? But God explains it all: 
‘‘Who gave himself a ransom for all, to 
be testified in due time’; the New 
Version says, ‘‘The testimony to be borne 
in its own times.” We here discover 
that God has a due time for bearing this 
testimony to the world. God could 
have borne this testimony to the unnum- 
bered millions of the dead, while they 
were alive. Then that would have been 
their due time. But his plan was differ- 
ent. He did not so do, and hence their 
due time was in the future. We now 
have our due time, because Christ is 
testified to us now. Christ was onr 
ransom before we were born, but our due 
time to hear it did not come till years 
after. So with millions in heathendom. 
They have.not heard it yet. They may 
not hear it in this life, but in God’s due 
time they will hear, and have an oppor- 
tunity to believe and be saved. But it 
This 
is the popular doctrine, but there is no 
Scripture that declares it. There is one 
text sometimes quoted to prove that 
death ends all. I[t is this: ‘‘As the 
tree falleth, so it lies.’’ The true render- 
ing is, “In the place where the tree fall- 
eth, there it shall be.’’ (Eccl. xi: 3:) 
The context shows that this text has no 
reference to man’s future. It refers to 
this world. 

Calamities will come, as great storms 
come, and prostrate the trees of the for- 
est, to lie where they fall. That is, the 
effects of these calamities are more than 
transient—not easily remedied. But if 
these words had any relation to man’s 
future, they simply indicate that in 
whatever condition of knowledge or ig- 
norance he enters death, he remains the 
same until raised up again. The Bible 
expressly declares that there is ‘‘no wis- 
dom nor knowledge in the grave’; hence, 
no knowledge can ever reach these my- 
riads in their graves while dead. But 
resurrection through Christ is theirs. 
For, ‘‘As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” Christ 
restores all that was lost in the first 
Adam. Hence the age following Christ’s 
second coming is epoken of (Acts iii: 21) 
as ‘‘the times of restitution”’ of all things 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of 
all his holy prophets since the world be- 
gan. 

The prophet Isaiah says of Christ (Isa. 
xlix:8, 9): ‘‘I will preserve thee and 
give thee for a covenant of the people, 
to establish forder-rule] the earth, to 
cause to inherit the desolate heritages, 
that thou mayest say to the prisoners 
{in death-hades], Go forth; to them that 
are in darkness show yourselves’’ (come 
to the light—the truth). 


Again, Isa, xxix: 18: “And in that 
day shall the deaf hear the words of the 
Book, and the eyes of the blind shall see 
out of obscurity and out of darkness.” 
Hence, we trust in the living God, who 
is the Saviour of all men, specially of them 
which believe.” 

Here are two classes of saved ones— 
all (the world) and believers. All are 
saved from the Adamie death, and be- 
lievers of the present gospel age receive 
the special salvation. 


“God will have all mento be saved 
[from Adamic death], and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth.’ (I Tim. ii: 4 ) 
When thus brought to life, and their 
‘‘due time” having arrived, the love of 
God beiog testified to them, then their 
probation, their first chance, begins. 
There is no second probation for any— 
God’s prophetic declarations concerning 
the Jews and the Sodomites shed great 
light upon this subject. Their resiita- 
tion is clearly predicted. Take the Sod- 
omites, Why should they not have an 
opportunity to be saved? ‘True, they 
were not righteous; neither were you 
when God gave you your opportunity. 
Jesus himself telis us they were not as 
guilty as the Jews, and did not have their 
full opportunity. ‘* Woe unto thee, Cap- 
ernaum; for if the mighty works which 
have been done in thee had been done 
in Sodom, it would have remained until 
this day!” (Matt xi: 23.) ‘‘Remem- 
ber,’’ says Jesus of the Sodomites, that 
‘God rained down fire and destroyed 
them all!” 

Turn now to Ezek. xvi: 48-63. God 
here speaks of Israel, and compares her 
with her neighbor Samaria, and also with 
the Sodomites, of whom he says in verse 
50: ‘*I took them away as | saw good.” 
Why did God see good to take away 
these people, without giving them a 
chance, through the knowledge of the 
‘fonly name’? Because it was not their 
‘‘due time.” ‘‘They will come to the 
knowledge of the truth when restored. 
He will save them from Adamic death 
first, and then give them knowledge as it 
is written in I Tim. ii: 4. When 
brought to the knowledge, then, and not 
till then, are they on érial for eternal 
life. 


This also explains God's dealings with~ 


the Amalekitee, aod other nations whom 
God commanded Israel to butcher. 
‘Slay Amaleks utterly—leave neither 
man, woman nor child.’’ ‘Spare not 
the little ones.’’ We now see why it 
was. These people might just as well 
die so as of disease, and plague and it 
mattered bat little to them, as they were 
merely learning to know evil, that when 
on trial ‘‘in due time” they might learn 
good, and choose life. 


But read the prophecy. After com- 
paring Israel with Sodom and Samaria, 
and pronouncing her worsé, verse 53 says, 
‘‘When I| bring again the captivity of 
Sodom and Samaria, then will I bring 
they captives in the midst of them.’’ In 
death all are captives, and Christ came 
to ‘‘set at liberty the captives, and to 
open the prison doors” of the grave. 


In verse 55 this is called ‘‘a return to 
their former estate’; %. e., restitution. 
Now read verses 61 and 62: ‘Never- 
theless, I will remember my covenant 
with thee. I will establish it with thee.” 
“Yes!” says St. Paul (Roms. xi: 27-29), 
‘this is God’s covenant with them—they 


For 


are beloved for the fathers’ sakes. 


the gifts and callings of God are without 
repentance.” 

Now read Ezek xvi: 63, which con- 
cludes the argument, and shows that the 
promised restitution is not based on the 
merits of the Jews, Samaritans or Sodo- 
mites: ‘‘That thou mayest remember 
and be confounded, and never open thy 
mouth any more because of thy shame, 
when 1 am pacified toward thee, for all 
that thou hast done, saith the Lord God.” 


Now, then, when God signs his name to 
a statement like this shall we not believe 
bim? We shall doubtless be confound- 
ed and amazed when, in future ages, we 
shall see how God so loved the world. 
In our blindness we have repeated the 
mistake of the Jews. 


The world knew very little of God’s 
plan until Christ came, bringing life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel. 
The Jews up to that time supposed 
that all the promises of God were to 
and for them alone. But in due time 
God showed favor to the Gentiles, also. 


So, Christians generally have supposed 
that God’s blessings are all, and only, to 
the Church in this age. But we begin 
to see that God is better than all our 
fears; and though he has given the 
Church the ‘‘exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises,’’ he has made some to tke 
world, also. 

Jesus declared that the gospol in this 
age is to be a witness to the world. **This 
gospel shall’be preached in all the world 
or a witness unto all nations; and then 
shall the end come.” (Matt. xxiv: 14.) 
The end referred to is the end of the age 
of which the disciples asked in verse 3. 
The world (oikoumenee) means habitable; 
i. €., the inhabited earth. The meaning 
is, this gospel shall be proclaimed in all 
the inhabited earth for a witness unto all 
nations, and then comes the end of this 
age, or dispensation. Paul says, in Rom. 
x:18, ‘‘Their sound went into all the 
earth, and their worde unto the ends of 
the world” (oikoumenee, the same 
Greek word used in Matt. xxiv: 14). 
Again, Paul says, in Col. i: 23, that the 
gospel had already been ‘‘peached to ev- 
ery creature which is under heaven.” 
These inspired statements prove the uni- 
versal preaching of the gospel a3 a wit- 
ness. Col. i; 23 is certainly a fulfillment 
of Matt. xxiv: 14. But the end not hav- 
ing yet come, it shows that in God’s esti- 
mation the witness is not yet complete, 
and God only is the judge as to when this 
takes place. But the point we wish to 
make is this, that this gospel is to be a 
witness and not aconverting power. All 
must admit that if God intended it to be 
a converting power to the world in this 
age, his plans have most signally failed, 
as all heathendom shows. And then, 
where is it declared in the Bible that the 
Church is to be the only agent of this 
gospel proclamation, and that this age is 
to be the only time in which it can be 
heard? Rev. xiv: 6 surely declares an- 
other agent: ‘‘And I saw another angel 
fly in the midet of heaven, having the ev- 
erlasting gozpel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation 
and kindred and tongue and people.” 
Here certainly is an intimation that this 
witness is not compeleted in this gospel 
Church age, nor by the Church as at 
present constituted. But let us take 
God’s plan as he reveals it; viz., to elect 
or select a church—‘‘a little flock” —who 
shall be taught, tried, tested, polished, 
and made ready by suffering in common 
with her Lord, and thus prepared for his 
service in an age to follow this, when, 
through this spiritual seed of Abraham 
and other agents, all the families of the 
earth shall be blessed and enlightened. 
(Gal. iii: 29) During the millennium 
age then shall all hear of Christ and 
have their probation or opportunity to re- 
ceive or reject him. Then shall all proud 
rejecters perish in the second death, from 
which there is no resurrection. 


Monetary. 


The Financial News recognizes in a 
pamphlet issued by the Manchester 
Branch of the Bi-Me'‘allic League, en- 
titled ‘‘The Silver Question and the Cot- 
ton Trade,’’ a distinct advance in the 
discussion of the silver question. The 
Manchester men, it says, are doing more 
good than they are perhaps aware by 
takiog the question into their own hands, 
and treating it as a domestic affair. Be- 
fore they did this they left it in the hands 
of theoretic economists and bankers, 
whose point of view was entirely differ- 
ent from that of cotton manufacturers, 
The economist handles it simply as a 
currency question, and he applies to it all 
the accumulated theories ma maxims of 
currency authorities. But the cotton 
manufacturer is not troubling himself 
about currency; he thinks that if a gov- 
ernment is good for anything at all, it 
should be able to regulate the coin of the 
realm. The pinch he feels is in quite an- 
other place. His business is to manau- 
facture cotton goods for the East, which 
he is paid for in rupees. In the East, 
notably in our Indian Empire, there are 
cotton factories turning out goods like his 
competitors, and he has no objection to 
fair competition with them; but this silver 
question has destroyed fair competition in 
all rapee-using markets. rupee in 
the East has virtua'ly maintained its val- 
ue all the time that it has been depreci- 
ating in this country. To the Bombay 
or Calcutta manufacturer it is worth to- 
day 2s., the same as it was eight years 
ago, becauee its purchasing power is the 
same; but to the Lancashire manufact- 
urer it is worth only 1s. 5d, or 1s. 6d., 
because he has to convert it into sov- 
ereigns at that ruinous rate of exchange, 
and pay all his debts in sovereigns. 
This is a very grave question, but it is 
one of trade rather than of currency. 
The currency mongers have thrown no 
light on it* whatever, and never will 
while they look at it only from the cur- 
rency point of view. It has to be hand- 
led as a trade question, and that is what 
the Manchester bi-metalists are now do- 
ing.— Press Opinion. 


Pvolumesr. 


Literary and Kducational 


‘*Violeta, Early and Late,” is a vol- 
ume of poems by Maria Ballard Holyoke. 
Mrs. Holyoke is the wife of one of our 
ministers in Illinois. She dedicates her 
book, not only to her kindred and to the 
peoples among whom her lot has been 
cast as a pastor's wife, but to hearers 
whom she has addressed on temperance 
and gospel work in five hundred and fif- 
ty towns, from Massachusetts to Califor- 
nia. We note two or three of these 
poems that are reminiscences of her Oali- 
fornia visit. As the Chinaman does not 
often, here in California, get his dues in 
verse, we will quote three stanzas from 
‘-Gold-Seekers, ”’ 
from a mountain-side I caught a 

gleam 

Of river winding through those barren 

lands. 

One lone ‘Celestial’ stood within the stream, 

And shook a miner’s pan in his worn 

hands, 

Content by toil to glean a few gold sands. 


**O weary, bravely patient Chinaman, 
Who, coming to an oft-worked field go late, 
Still gathers up what yellow dust he can, 
Where others heaped their yellow nuggets 


great; 
Yet he, as they, has helped enrich the 
State.”, 


‘* [’m a gold-seeker in the mines of truth; 
I toil amid the hurrying waves of time; 
Thought-land was worked by masters ere 


my youth. 

May one so weak, so late, find Pgolden 
rhyme, 
And make the song world richer for my 

chime ?” 


We do not know about the great song- 
world, but we have no doubt that verses 
comprised in this collection have given 
their measure of enjoyment to the small- 
er circles, who love to see true and kindly 
sentiment put in the forms of rythmice lit- 


‘erature. The book, of about two hundred 


pages, is well printed, and presented to 
the public in good style of work by Mills 
& Spinning, Chicago. 


*‘Constance of Acadia,’’ a novel, is 
put forth by Roberts Bros., Boston, as 
the first of a projected eeries of historical 
novels intended to illustrate early Amer- 
ican history. If the reading public favor, 
the series will be extended to several 
The present story moves amid 
ecenes not very familiar to the average 
American student of bistory. The French 
occupation and rule of Nova Scotia and 
its neighborhood is not very well known 
tous. The story seems to us to move 
with some labor, although the author has 
evidently taken great pains to reproduce 
the past. Weshould be glad if the pub- 
lishers should find some Scott who would 
people the old colonies with notable char- 
acters, and adequately represent those 
sterner times. 


Otp Scnoot Days. By Amanda B. 
Harris. Boston: Interstate Publishing 
Company. Price, 60 cents. 

The volume is intended to represent 
the ways of forty years ago in New Eng- 
land. There are twenty-four illustrations 
drawn by Mr. Bodfish. The book is by 
a new company, who purpose to issue 
books supplementary to the ordinary 
school text-books, to be used in schools 
and at home. The growing demand for 
good reading-books, especially for sup- 
plementary reading in schools, has been 
noted by other publishers, but no house 
hae before undertaken to make a apecial- 
ty of this kind of literature. 


‘sSilent Times, a Book to Help in 
Reading the Bible into Life,’’ by Rev. J. 
A. Miller, D.D., is a series of thoughtful 
religious essays, suggestive and happily 
expressed. The title might lead one to 
expect something more specific as to the 
use of the Bible itself. Thig the reader 
will not find. But he will find wise hints 
as to the spirit and discipline of a true 
discipleship. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


Among the latest candidates for public 
favor is Press Opinion, a weekly jour- 
nal designed to present a summary of 
British and foreign opinion on all ques- 
tions of importance. The first number, 
just published, contains a comprehensive 
epitome of the views of the press on the 
rejection of the Home Rule bill. 


YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


FINDS PLEASURE INITS Music. Sones 
MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY. IF YOU ARE IN 
NEED OF A NEW SET OF SINGING Books, EXAM- 
INE THE FOLLOWING: 

Songs ot Promi:e. For Sunday-Schools, 
Prayer and Conference Meetings. By J. H. 
Tenney and E.A Hoffman. Price 35 cents; 
per dozen, $3.60. 

So:as or Promise fill this beautiful book, 
and they have a great variety, having been con- 
tributed by many able writers. The book has 
160 pages, and 149 hymns, each with its own 
tune. Music and words mostly new. 

Singing on the Way. By Mrs. Bella M. 
Jewett and Dr. Holbrook. Price 35 cents; 
per dozen, $3.60. 

A capital book containing 160 pages of excel- 
lent songs, hymns, and ‘ occasional’’ pieces, 
such as will be welcomed in the Sunday-school. 
Each piece may be played upon the organ. 
Song Worship. For Sunday-schools. By L. 

OQ. Emerson and W. F. Sherwin. Price 35 
cents; per dozen, $3 60. 

A book that is intended to lift the service of 
song in the Sabbath-School above the ordinary 
level, without putting it beyond the reach of 
the vast majority. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Deal 


HAY 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Francmoco, 


BULL’S 


THE LIVER 

Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
eyes, bilious diarrhea, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing symp- 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BuLL.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy pain in myliver, Three bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 
than all the others combined. 

. T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the preparation of Dr. Jonn BULL’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and believe the combination to 
be an and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it both in public and private practice, 
and think it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 
M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 

Res. Phys. at Lou, Marine Hosp. 


DYSePCPSIA 

Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth. 
low spirits, general prostration. There jis 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 
and many other cutaneous and glandu- 
lar anections, having used it with entire success 

in numbers of the above cases. 
JAMES MOORE, Louisville. Ky. 
Dr. JOHN BULL. —I procured one bottle of 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA for my eldestson. Among 
the remedies and various prescriptions that he 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottle 
has been of more benefit to him than all. It has 

cured me of Sapporsia as well. 
OHN S. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
1 tem. /f the Kidneys do not act properly this 
4 matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache, weakness, pain inthesmall 
of back and /oins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
~! son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


ty. It has given us both great relief. 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Ml. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


THE 
KIDNEYS BLOOD SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of * /s a peculiar morbid condition of 
the body. Into and through the THE LIFE. the system, caused directly by 


impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 
Erysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 


Dr. JOHN Bcii.—It is my opinion that your 
prepares Of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior to any other nowin use, and I will take 
= pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 

rofula and all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 

B. A LLEN, M. TI)... Bradford, hy. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
831 West Main Street. Louisville. Ky. 


THEE BLOOD PIR 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. 1. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay 8St., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


OS” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. OC. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SemInARy Course of Study remains unchanged. 


To Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presicent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘“‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young" Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


FACULTY : 


Mrs. M. 8S. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. OC. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 


Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRUNCcIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. BE. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF Homa@oPaT#Y,) 


125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 


.. Professors 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


= 


A Select Sch 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 


AND EMBROIDERY 
SILKS! 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 
Bags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Praise. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL 


THE.... 


PRAYER-MEETING. 


By Geo A. Bell and Hubert P. Main. Price 
$3.60 per dozen, or $30.00 per hundred. 
Do not purchase until you have examined 


this 
San Francisco Presbyterian Book Depos’y 


No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California’ 
REV. W. W. BRIER & SON, Depositaries. 


CONSUMPTION 


T havea itive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing have 
been cured, Indeed, so boys my faith is its efficacy, that 
I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease. to any sufferer. Give Fx- 
press and P. O. address. DR. A. SLOCTH, 18: Pearl St.. N_Y. 
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THE PAcIFIc: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


tome Cixéle. 


A GRACIOUS WORD. 


(JOHN XV: 15. REVISED VERSION.) 


No longer I call you servants, 
Yours is a dearer place, 
Nearer, and sweeter, and higher, 
In the light of my Father’s face. 
No longer I call you servants; 
Heuiceforth, til) the world shallend, 
To every one who obeys me 
Be the right to call me Friend— 


With a friend’s dear right to follow 
Wherever my footsteps lead, 

And a friend’s full right to counsel, 
Whatever the care and need. 

For oft in the summer twilight, 
And oft in the early day, 

My friend shall come to my presence, 
And I[ will not answer, ‘‘Nay.” 


To the prayer his lips shall offer— 
His least half-uttered sigh— 
Shall wing, through the songs of heaven, 
To the ear of the Lord most high. 
And oh! my called, my chosen, 
Be not afraid to claim 
Large gifts and gracious guerdons 
When ye plead your Saviour’s name. 


For you never need fear toask me 
Aught that your heart may crave; 
Think of me, dear disciple, 
As a Friend who came to save. 
From anxious thoughts of the morrow, 
And strife with sorrow, cease; 
Remember the word I left you, 
The gift of my perfect peace. 


It is not an empty title 
That I bid you freely claim, 
Now that I write upon you 
The pure and hidden name. 
No longer I call you servants, 
Henceforth, till time shall end, 
To each who in love obeys me, 
I have given the name of friend. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


The Mediterranean Corsairs. 


BY JOHN FISKE, 


Of all the barbarous communities with 
which the civilized world has had to deal 
in modern times, perhaps none have made 
so much trouble as the Mussulman states 
on the southern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean. After the breaking up of the 
great Moorish kingdoms of the Middle 
Ages, this region had fallen under the 
nominal control of the Turkish sultans 
as lords paramount of the orthodox Mo- 
hammedan world. Its miserable popula- 
tions became the prey of banditti. 
Swarms of half-savage chieftains eettled 
down upon the land like lo¢usts, and out 
of such a pandemonium of robbery and 
murder as has scarcely been equaled in 
historic times the pirate states ot Moroc- 
co and Algiers, Tonis and Tripoli, grad- 
ually emerged. Of these communities 
history bas not one good word to say. 
In these fair lands, once illustrious for 
the genius and virtues of a Hannibal and 
the profound philosophy cf St. Augus- 
tine, there grew up the moat terrible des- 
potisms ever known to the world. The 
things done daily by the robber sovereigns 
were such as to make a civilized imagi- 
nation recoil with horror. One of these 
cheerful creatures, who reigned in the 
middle ot the eighteenth century, and 
was called Muley Abdallah, especially 
prided himself on his peculiar skill in 
mounting a horse. Resting his left hand 
upon the horse’s neck, as he sprangiinto 
the saddle he simultaneously swung the 
sharp scimiter in his right band so deftly 
as to cut off the head of the groom who 
held the bridle. From his behavior in 
these sportive moods one may judge what 
he was capable of on serious occasions. 
He was a fair sample of the Barbary 
monarchs. The foreign policy of these 
wretches was summed up in piracy and 
blackmail. Their corsairas swept the 
Mediterranean and ventured far out upon 
the ocean, capturing merchant vessels, 
and murdering or enslaving their crews. 
Of the rich booty, a fixed proportion was 
paid over to the robber sovereign, and 
the rest was divided among the gang. 
So lucrative was this business that it at- 
tracted bardy ruffians from all! varts of 
Europe, and the misery they inflicted up- 
on mankind during four centuries was be- 
yond calculation. One of their favorite 
practices was the kidnapping of eminent 
or wealthy persons, in the hope of extort- 
‘ing ransom. Cervantes and Vincent de 
Paul were among the celebrated men 
who thus tasted the horrors of Moorish 
slavery; but it was a calamity that might 
fall to the lot of any man or woman, and 
it was but rarely that the victims ever re- 
gained their freedom. Against these pi- 
rates the governments of Europe contend- 
ed in vain. Swift cruisers frequently 
captured their ships, and from the days 
of Joan of Arc down to the days of Na- 
poleon their skeletons swung from long 
rows of gibbets on all the coasts of Eu- 
rope, as a terror and a warning. But 
their losses were easily repaired, and 
sometimes they cruised in fleets of seven- 
ty or eighty sail, defying the navies of 
England and France. It was not until 
after England, in Nelson's time, had ac- 
quired supremacy in the Mediterranean 
that this dreadful scourge was destroyed. 
Americans, however, have just ground 
for pride in recollecting that their govern- 
ment was foremost in chastising these pi- 
rates in their ownharbors. The exploits 
of our little navy in the Mediterranean at 
the beginning of the present century form 
an interesting episode in American histo- 
ry; but in the weak days of the confed- 
eration our commerce was plundered 
with impunity, and American citizens 
were seized and sold into slavery in the 
markets of Algiers and Tripoli. One 
reason for the long survival of this vil- 
lainy was the low state of humanity 
among European nations. An English- 
man’s sympathy was but feebly aroused 
by the plunder of Frenchmen, and the 
bigoted Spaniard looked on with approval 
80 long as it was Protestants that were 
kidnapped and bastinadoed. In 1783 
Lord Sheffield published a pamphlet on 
the commerce of the United States, in 
which he shamelessly declared that the. 
Barbary pirates were really useful to the 
great maritime powers, because they 
tended to keep the weaker nations out of | 


their share in the carrying trade. This, 
be thought, was a valuable offset to the 
Empress Catherine’s device of the armed 
neutrality, whereby small nations were 
protected; and on this wicked theory, as 
Franklin tells us, London merchante had 
been heard to say that ‘‘if there were no 
Algiers, it would be worth England’e 
while to build one.’’ It was largely be- 
cause of such feelings that the great 
states (f Europe so long persisted in the 
craven policy of paying blackmail to the 
robbers, instead of joining in a crusade 
aud destroying them. In 1786 Congress 
felt it necessary to take measures for 
protecting the lives and liberties of Amer- 
ican citizens. The person who called 
himself ‘‘Emperor” of Morocco at that 
time was different from most of his kind. 
He had a taste for reading, and had thus 
caught a glimmering of the enlightened 
liberalism which French philosophers 
were preaching. He wished to be 
thought a benevolent despot, and with 
Morocco, accordingly, Congress succeed- 
ed in making a treaty. But nothing 
could be done with the other pirate states 
withont paying blackmail. Few scenes 
in our history are more amusing, or more 
irritating, than the interview of John 
Adams with an envoy from Tripoli in 
London. The oily-tongued barbarian, 
with his soft voice and his bland smile, 
asseverating that his only interest in life 
was to do good and make other people 
happy, stands out in fine contrast with 
the blunt, straightforward, and truthful 
New Englander; and their conversation 
reminds one of the old story of Coeur-de- 
Lion with his curtal-axe and Saladin with 
the blade that cut the silken cushion. 
Adams felt sure that the fellow was eith- 
er saint or devil, but could not quite tell 
which. The envoy’s love for mankiod 
was 80 great that he could not bear the 
thought of hostility between the Ameri- 
can and the Barbary States, and he sug- 
gested that everything ‘might be happily 
arranged for a million dollars or so. 
Adams thought it better to fight than to 
pay tribute. It would be cheaper in the 
end, as well as more manly. At the 
same time, it was better economy to pay 
a million dollars at once than waste many 
times that sum in war risks and loss of 
trade. But Congress could do neither 
one thing nor the other. It was too poor 
to build a navy, and too poor to buy off 
the pirates, and so for several years to 
come American ships were burned and 
American sailors eoslaved with utter im- 
punity. With the memory of such 
wrongs deeply graven in his heart, it 
was natural that John Adams, on becom- 
ing President of the United States, should 
bend all his energies to founding a strong 
American navy.—July Allantic. 


Working-Women in London. 


The number of women earning their 
own living, and often assisting to keep 
the family, in London, is increasing every 
day. Hundreds are employed in the 
postoffiice, in some of the insurance com- 
panies as cashiers and bookkeepers, in 
tracing engineers’ plans, in type-writing, 
in telephone work and cigarette-making 
—all employments of comparatively re- 
cent date, for it is not s0 many years ago 
since the trial of female clerks in the 
clearing-house of the postoffice was 
thought a wonderful innovation, and one 
which many wise heads predicted much 
evil of. There are besides, of course, the 
very large number of working-women in 
the more ordinary sense—the dressmak- 
ers, milliners and shop assistants. Among 
the latter, perhaps, it is truest that we 
know little of how they live. One thing 
is not half enough known about them, 
and that is the large number of girls and 
women employed in London at a rate of 
payment which is quite inadequate for 
them to live upon, however careful they 
may be. They are generally machinists 
or dressmakers, or milliners’ assistants, 
sometimes attendanis in second-rate shops. 
It is a common thing for these women 
to be paid 83. ($2) a week, or less——-they 
think themselves well off when they earn 
93. ($2.25)—and the work is not con- 
stant, because, when times are bad, or 
the slack season sets in, they are turned 
off. They will go day after day to some 
of the shops where their work is known, 
and sit in the waiting-room on the chance 
wf an odd hand being wanted. If these 
earnings are only part of the household’s 
means, it is well enough; the girl's work 
pays the rent if it does not always keep 
her, and she is not without food or shelter 
during the time the work fails. But it is 
wholly different with the young woman 
who has no home but that she pays for. 
If she is quiet and respectable, she gen- 
erally lodges with some fellow-worker 


older than herself, who has furniture. 


She pays 2s. or 23. 6d. a week for a bed 
in the same room, and for her share of 
the firing and light. She buys her own 
food and cooks it herself. Six shillings 


for seven days is not very much, every 


one will allow; but when we show that 
the recipient is expected to dress well— 
that is, respectably—and find herself in 
boots; that in going out in all weathers 
her clothes wear out more quickly, no 
one need be surprised that her wages 
alone cannot keep her and dress her.— 
Brooklyn Magazine for July. 


Doing No Harm, 


The story has been told of a soldier 
who was missed amid the bustle of a bat- 
tle, and no one knew what had become 
of him; but they knew that he was not 
in the ranks. As soon as opportunity of- 
fered, the officer went in search of him, 
and to his surprise found that the man, 
during the battle, had been amusing him- 
self in a flower-garden! When it was 
demanded what he did there, he excused 
himself by saying, ‘‘Sir, I am doing no 
harm.” But he was tried, convicted and 
shot. What asad but true picture this 
is of many who waste their time, and 
neglect their duty, and who could give 
their God, if demanded, no better an- 
swer than, ‘‘Lord, I am doing no harm!” 
— Gospel Trumpet. 


Firemen of Ye Olden Time. 


The following extract from McMaster’s 
**History of the United States” is going 
the rounds of the press at present: 

‘*The law then required every house- 
holder to be a firemen. His name might 
not appear on the rolls of any of the 
fire companies, he might not help to drag 
through the streets the lumbering tank 
which served as a fire engine, but he 
must at least have in his hall, pantry or 
beneath the stairs, or hanging up _be- 
hind the shop door, four leathern buckets 
inscribed with his name, and a huge bag 
of canvas or of duck. Then, if he were 
aroused at the dead of night by the cry 
of fire and the clanging of every churcb- 
bell in the town, he seized his buckets 
and his bag, and while his wife put a 
lighted candle in the window to illumin- 
ate the street, set off for the fire. The 
smoke or the flame was his guide, for the 
custom of fixing the place of the fire by a 
number of strokes on a bell had not yet 
come in. When at last he arrived at the 
scene he found there no idle spectators. 
Each one was busy. Some hurried into 
the building and filled their sacks with 
such movable goods as came nearest to 
hand. Some joined the line that stretched 
away to the water, and helped to pass 
the buckets to those who stood by the 
flames. Others took post in a second 
line, down which the empty pails were 
hastened to the pump. The house 
would often be half-consumed when the 
shouting made known that the engine 
had come. It was merely a pump mount- 
ed over a tank. Into the tank the wa- 
ter from the buckets was poured and 
pumped thence by the efforts of a dozen 
men. No such thing as a suction hose 
was seen in Philadelphia till 1794. A 
year later one was made which became 
the wonder of the city. The length was 
160 feet. The material was canvas, 
and, to guard against decay, was careful- 
ly steeped in brine. The fire buckets, it 
is now thought, should be larger, and a 
motion to that effect was made in the 
common council. But when it was 
known that the new buckets, if ordered, 
must hold ten quarts, the people protest- 
ed. Ten quarts would weigh twenty 
pounds, and the buckets five pounds 
more. This was too much, for, as every- 
body knew, the lines at a fire were often 
made up of boys and lads not usea to 
passing heavy weights. Eight quarts 
was enough. Much could also be ac- 
complished by cutting the city into fire 
wards and giving a different color to the 
buckets of each ward. They could then 
be quietly sorted when the fire was put 
out. At New London five fire wardens 
took charge of the engines, all of whom 
aided in putting out fires. - To disobey a 
warden’s order was to incur a fine of one 
pound. Ifagood leathern bucket was 
not kept hanging in some convenient place 
in the house, and shown to the warden 
when he called, six shillings a month was 
exacted as punishment. At New York, 
however, it was long before the buckets 
gave way tothe hose. There, if a house- 
holder were old or feeble or rich and not 
disposed to quit a warm bed to carry his 
buckets to the fire, he was expected, at 
least, to send them by his servant or 
slave. When the flames had been ex- 
tinguished, the buckets were left in the 
street to be sought out and brought home 
again by their owners.’’ —Zhe Fireman. 


The Conway Cabal. 


There is no man so high but some will 
always be found who wish to pull him 
down. Washington was no exception to 
this rule. His men worshiped him; the 
people had confidence in him; the officers 
nearest to him, and especially those who 
formed a part of his military family, were 
warmly attached to him; but in Congress 
there were men who violently opposed 
him, and there were certain generals who 
not only envied him, but were ready. to 
seize any opportunity which might offer 
to belittle him, and to place one of their 
own number in his place. The chief men 
who were engaged in this business were 
Generals Conway, Mifflin and Gates, and 
from the prominent position taken in the 
affair by the firat-named officer, the in- 
trigue against Washington goes by the 
name of the Conway Cabal. 

After it had failed of its purpose by 
various roundabout methods, it looked 
about in Congress, and. counted the dis- 
affected, to see if it would be possible to 
get a majority vote in favor of a motion 
to arrest the commander-in-chief. So, at 
least, the story runs which, from its 
nature, would not be found in any record, 
but was whispered from one man to an- 
other. The day came when the motion 
was to be tried; the conspiracy leaked 
out, and Washington’s friends bestirred 
themselves. They needed one more vote. 
They sent post-haste for oue of their num- 
ber, Gouverneur Morris, who was absent 
in camp; but they feared they could not 
get him in time. In their extremity, 
they went to William Duer, a member 
from New York, who was dangerously 
ill. Duer sent for his doctor. 

‘*Doctor,” he asked, ‘‘can I be carried 
to Congress ?”’ 

‘*Yes, but at the risk of your life,” re- 
plied the physician. 

‘‘Do you mean that I should expire 
before reaching the place ?” earnestly in- 
quired the patient. 

‘*No,” came the answer, ‘‘but I would 
not answer for your leaving it alive.’’ 

‘*Very well, sir. You have done your 
duty, and I will do mine!’ exclaimed 
Duer. ‘‘Prepare a litter for me; if you 
will not, somebody else will, but I prefer 
your aid.”’ 

The demand was in earnest, and Duer 
had already started when it was announc- 
ed that Morris had returned, and that he 
would not be needed. Morris had come 
direct from the camp with the latest news 
of what was going on there. His vote 
would make it impossible for the enemies 
of Washington to carry their point; their 
opportunity was lost, and they never re- 
covered it.—From ‘George Washing- 
ton,” by Horace E. Scudder, in St. 


| Nicholas for July. 


Morals in the United States. 


Henry Varley, the English evangelist, 
who labored so long in this couatry, thus 
comments on the state of morals in the 
United States: ‘‘In the year 1884 no less 
than three thousand three hundred and 
seventy-seven men and women were mur- 
dered. This is an appalling fact indicat- 
ing a condition of lawlessness and a dis- 
regard of the sacredness ot human life 
alike fearful and terrible. I believe 1 
am right in saying that in England with 
her thirty-seven willions of inhabitants, 
less than two hundred murders were 
committed in 1884. The United States, 
with her fifty-seven millions, had little 
less than three thousand five hundred 
Not less alarming ia the fact that one 
hundred and eleven only of these murder- 
ers suffered the penalty of the divine law, 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.’ (Gen. ix: 6.) 
In the great majority of the American 
cities the Lord’s day is the great day for 
theatrical entertainments and public 
sports, whilest, with scarcely an’ excep- 
tion, elaborate and large oditions of the 
Sunday newspapers are everywhere is- 
sued. This is not confined to what we 
should call the Sunday newspaper, but is 
prec’s ly as though the London Times, 
Daily Telegraph, Standard, Daily 
News, and Chronicle were to publish a 
much larger edition on the Lord’s Day 
morning than any other day of the week. 
Besides this, the Sunday issue is the 
special medinm for making known the 
aggregate of the terrible crimes which are 
committed. In one large city a promi- 
nent judge told me that the year 1884 
yielded no less than three divorce court 
cases a day; in round numbers, 1,100 
cases of divorce in that section of popula- 
tion, which does not éxceed 100,000 men 
and women. Preaching in of the prisons 
of the city, I counted twenty-three, mur- 
derers in one row of cells.’’ 


Grant at Fort Donelson. 


From an illustrated article on ‘*The 
Battle of Fort Donelson,” by General 
Lew Wallace in the Century, we take 
the following: ‘‘There were in attendance 
on the occasion some officers of great 
subsequent notability. Of these Ulysses 
S. Grant was first. The world knows 
him now; then his fame was all before 
him. A singularity of the volunteer ser- 
vice in that day was that nobody took 
account of even a first-rate record in the 
Mexican war. The battle of Belmont, 
though indecisive, was a much better 
reference. A story was abroad that 
Grant had been the last man to take boat 
at the end of that affair, and the adden- 
dum that he had lingered in face of the 
enemy until he was hauled aboard with 
the last gang-plank did him great good. 
From the first his silence was remarkable. 
He knew.how to keep his temper. In 
battle, as in camp, he went about quietly, 
speaking in a conversational tone; yet he 
appeared to see everything that went on, 
and was always intent on business. He 
had a faithful assistant adjutant-general, 
and appreciated him; he preferred, how- 
ever, his own eyes, word and hand. His 
aides were little more than messengers. 
In dress he was plain, even negligent; in 
partial amendment of that his horse was 
always a good one, and well kept. At 
the council—calling it such by grace— 
he smoked, but never said a word. In 
all probability he was framing the orders 
of march which were issued that night.’’ 


Turn About. 


General Custer and General Pierce 
Young were messmates and classmates 
and devoted friends at West Point. In 
the war they were Generals of calavry 
on opposing sides. One day General 
Young was invited to breakfast at the 
Hunter mansion, in Virginia. The beau- 
tiful young ladies had_ prepared a smok- 
ing breakfast, to which the General was 
addressing himself with ardor, whena 
shell burst through thehouse, Glancing 
through a window, he eaw Custer charg- 
ing toward the house at the head of his 
staff. Out of the window Young went, 
calling to the young ladies, ‘‘Tell Custer 
I leave this breakfast for him.’’ Custer 
enjoyed it heartily, and looked forward 
with pleasure to the dinner in the distance, 
In the meantime Young, smarting over 
the loss of hie breakfast and his hasty re- 
treat, drove the Federal line back, and 
by dinner-time wae in sight of the Hun- 
ter mansion again. Ouster, who was just 
sitting down to dinner, laughed and said, 
‘‘That's Pierce Young coming back. I 
knew he wouldn’t leave me here in peace. 
Here’s my picture. Give it to him, and 
tell him his old classmate leaves his love, 
with this excellent dinner.” And out of 
the window he went, and away like a 
flash; while the Georgia General walked 
in and sat down to dinner.—New York 
Post. 


Care of an Apple Orchard, 


The lack of manure and cultivation, 
and a general lack of proper care for or- 
chards, are the causes, in a great part, of 
their sterility. Neglected orchards pro- 
duce small quantities of small, poorly- 
flavored and poorly-ripened fruit. The 
orchard should be supplied with all the 
manure the trees can appropriate, and the 
trees will then be vigorous, and will 
show it by a good growth of wood and 
handsome fruit. When the trees do not 
make a free growth of wood, it is certain 
that they are in ill condition, and need 
the assistance of fertilizers and cultiva- 
tion—probably, also, judicious pruning, 
cleaning the bark, and the destruction of 
worms and insects.—Vick’s Magazine 
for July. 


The last session of the Legislature of 
New York passed an act incorporating 
the Lockport Water Supply Company, 
with a capital of $10,000,000. This 
company proposes to convey the water of 
Niagara river to Lockport, about fifteen 
miles, through a canal for cpm epee 

urposes. The company only propose 
taking water for 50,000 horse-power. 


That will not be missed from the river. 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR | 


A Blessing. 

Nothing adds more to the security of life, 
of happiness and of health than a safe and 
reliable fam'ly medicine. 8. L. R. has won 
for itself the appellation of ‘‘the family 
blessing.’’ If a child has the colic it is sure, 
safe and pleasant. If the father is exhaust- 
ed, overworked, debilitated, it will restore 
his failing strength. If the wife suffers from 
dyspepsia, low spirits, headache, it will give 
relief. If any member of the family has 
eaten anything hard to digest, a dose of the 
Regulator will soon establish good digestion. 
It gives refreshing sleep, even in cases 
where narcotics have failed. Itis a prevent- 
ive, perfectly harmless, to begin with; no 
matter what the attack, it will afford relief. 
No error to be feared in administering; no 
injury from exposure after taking; no change 
of diet required; no neglect of duties or loss 
of time. Simmons Liver Regulator is en- 
tirely vegetable, and is the purest and best 
family medicine compounded. J. H. Zeilin 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., sole proprietors. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Paorrro and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers © The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortmen: of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 
03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


CHOIR LEADERS 


Are aware of the fact that the greatest musical need 


of the choir is good, new pn ose and Hymn 
Anthems for opening, closing, and occasional use. 
This need the**Musica.LVisiT0ox’’ proposes to supply 


EVERY MONTH. 


It will have in each number enough 


Choice Anthems and Choir Pieces 


to last a choir until the next issue. In addition to 
this, there will be a number of fine Organ Volun- 
taries, while in the reading department will be 
found the usual assortment of Sketches,Stories, 
Eesays, and articles of special interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 


In Ciubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy will be mailed to any 
address for ro cents. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Weed & Kinowell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna B8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com tio Zinc and Babbitt 
Petal Castings, a 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


NATIBELLFOUNDRYCOE 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


'BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS,CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH,~ 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes anp for CH &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

ANE co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Cperepes, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


-McS 
Mention this paper. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use & 
in time. Sold by druggists. ' 


CONSUMPTION 


Congregational Directory. 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
56 Reade St., New York, 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 

Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. ©. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F, M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
oe York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 

e 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Reyv. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
me street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
ndent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. City. 
()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr’ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 


free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 

ed in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 

d can obtain 
remote WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


nov2-tf 


MORSE 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - San Franciseg. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel India Ink, Water Fh ato 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


O03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. F. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


' ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and ‘Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
30 GEARY ST., SAN FPANOISOO, CAL. 


2inov-lyr | 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Tréasurer. 


Deposit Building, corner California — 


Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hote) 


atents in less time than thoge > 


OppostTe Patent Orrice, D. O, 


Photographic Gallery. 
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* cause it was a double celebration—of the 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{Wepnespay, Juty 14, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
crric for one year. THE Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1886. 


Subscriptions for Tae Pactric will be 
received at the drug store of W. M. 
Searby, 859 Market street; also at the 
drug store of David M. Gove, North- 


west corner of California and Fillmore 
streets. 


When the purchase of Alaska was 
made by Governor Seward, under Lin- 
coln, people knew that it was cheap— 
only a few cents an acre; but they fan- 
cied it was a kind of barren possession, 
that might pay for itself some day, in 
ways unforeseen. Heretofore it has 
shown its worth by its fisheries, its min- 
erals and its timber. This year it has 
come into notice as a summer rerort, 
where one can find a fair climate, novel 
scenery, and the longest of days. A 
distinguished capitalist, and a United 
States Judge, of our acquaintance, and 
several other persons, have taken vaca- 
tion trips thither. The social pleasure- 
seeker need not apply; but for the lover 
of nature and the seeker of colitude 
Alaska has its charms. 


The celebration at Monterey on the 
5th of Jaly deserves a brief notice, be- 


4th and the 6th; the anniversary of the 
making of tbe Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and the anniversary of the raising 
of the American flag on the soil of Cali- 
fornia, at Monterey, in 1846, by Commo- 
dore Sloat. Many of the veterans of 
the Mexican war were present, and the 
oration was delivered by one of them, 
Major E. A. Sherman. In no part of 
the land have forty years brought such 
changes for the better as on this soil 
(and what a soil!) which we tread. The 
personal retrospection of many of us 
reaches almost to the verge of this tract 
of time; and we may challenge all the 
dream-writers of time to portray any- 
thing half so wonderful as the scenes 
whose splendors gild the halls and corri- 
dors of memory, when we begin to re- 
count the years. 


To-morrow there will assemble at 
Berkeley a national gathering of deaf- 
mute educators. The conference is part- 
ly for mutual acquaintance, and partly 
for mutual instruction. Some are alive 
who can remember the beginnings of the 
art of deaf-mute instruction in America. 
It bas made wonderful progress the last 
half-century, and improvements are in- 
troduced every year. The gain of im- 
proved methods, the discussion of new 
propositions, and the ways of concerted 
action, will find their place in the con- 
vention. It will add, we hope, a real 
value to the deliberations of this body | 
to have met on our Coast, and with an 
institution of high rank, tbough not yet 
a quarter of a century old. 


We neglected, last week, to record the 
fact—which would have been a marvel- 
ous fact twenty years ago--of the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
and of the arrival of the first through 
train, on schedule time. Most of our 
California pioneers who survive would 
have been utterly incredulous had they 
been told in 1850 that they would live 
to see five or six railways belting the 
continent from ocean to ocean, and spac- 
ing it from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. They are find- 
ing the import of the saying, ‘‘We shall 
see what we shall see.” We congratu- 
late the people of the North and the 
citizens of the Dominion. We hope all 
their anticipations of pleasure and profit 
will be more than realized, and that they 
will all live happier and grow better than 
they otherwise would. 


The appeal to the people of Great Brit- 
ain for the chosing of a Parliament favor- 
able to the principle of home rule for Ire- 
land has been defeated more decisively 
than was anticipated by unprejadiced ob- 
servers. The Conservatives, or Tories, 
have made some notable gains. Lord 
Hartington’s followers are increased by a 
few. The ‘Unionists,’ as Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s sympathizers are called, bave 
added to their numbers. So that the ad- 
herents of Gladstone are the only party 
that has suffered losses. However, these 
are not ‘‘tremendous,”’ and the friends of 
home rule have won the seats of several 
very distinguished opponents. The vot- 
ing in Ireland, and the sayings and do- 
ings of indiscreet friends of Ireland in 
America, do much to embarrass the 
movements of Gladstone and his faithful 


‘Liberals. But, after all, the Tories have 
not an absolute majority of the House of 
Commons, and may not be able to ad- 
minister the government many weeks, 
should they come into power at all. 
Possibly, Mr. Gladstone’s new bill for 
home rule may be one which the ‘‘ Union- 
ists’ will support, and the Parnellites ac- 
cept. In that case, if the bitterness of 
the campaign does not prevent, the 
Liberal party will be mainly reunited, 
and all will go well again. Otherwise, a 
season of party feuds is coming, to be 
succeeded by another election, after a 
few months of excitement. 


The course of recent events in England 
bas shown us the advantage, by contrast, 
of a protracted political campaign. The 
people of England were in the midst of 
harvest. They were not alive to the 
subject. They did not vote to the full. 
They did not go to the polls. They had 
not been schooled and trained and edu- 
cated by pamphlet, paper, address, 
speech, and other electioneering devices. 
Scotland and Wales stood by the Premier 
wonderfully well, but England, proper, 
failed him. Had the campaign lasted 
three months, instead of one, the result 
could not have been the same. More, 


many more, would have voted, and vot- 


ed far more intelligently, and there would 
have been far more weight and worth in 
the results of their balloting. 


We often seem to ourselves, in this 
short life of our vanity, and concerned 
with the details of our petty affairs, as 
insignificant creatures—as mere pygmies, 
in fact. And so we are in some danger 
of dealing with ourselves, and planning 
our future, as if we were veritable pyg- 
mies. But here may lurk a fallacy. We 
may be in embryo, or chrysalis, or other 
transition state, which is under limita- 
tions, out of which we may burst at any 
hour. It will be a folly in'us to suppose 
that we know all our capacities or possi- 
bilities. We must live in a kind of gold- 
en haze of wonder and mystery, regard- 
ing both the life that now is and that 
which is to come. 


- 


The decision concerning our final allot- 
ment cannot be an arbitrary one. It must 
go by character, and that is not estimated 
by any arbitrary methods. In a sense, 
every one will go where his real sympa- 
thies take him. If one is in true sympa- 
thy with Christ, and earnestly wishes to 
be with him and his near friends, he will 
not be sent elsewhere. If Cbriet has 
never been revealed in him, and has not 
‘*known him,” one will hardly expect to 
find anything where Christ is tbat will 
satisfy him and not disturb him. Sup- 
pose it should be said to all of us at 
heaven’s gate, ‘*There is Christ; this is 
heaven; these are its people, and these 
its employments. ‘Stay, if you like, and 
welcome.’’ Should we have the liking, 
and choose to stay? Or should we de- 
cide ‘‘to go further and fare worse ?”’ 


Rev. Dr. John Putnam Gulliver has 
made a weak remark in the Independent. 
He tells us that the ‘‘Statement of Doc- 
trine,’’ signed by twenty members of the 
commission appointed for that purpose, 
represents only what these twenty men 
could agree upon, which is all very true. 
But he adds, ‘‘Of course, the creed is a 
weak one.’ How the ‘‘of course” comes 
in passes our perception. To our mind 
a statement does not necessarily become 
weak because twenty men, chosen for the 
purpose, are agreed upon it.. It is possi- 
ble that it may be really stronger than if 
any one of them made it alone. Dr. 
Gulliver has apparently pointed his pen 
against the American Board, because its 
Secretaries had been reported to use the 
creed in examining the qualifications of 
missionaries to go abroad. But it appears 
that the creed used was that belonging 
to one church—the Pilgrim Church of 
of Worcester, Maes. What pertinency 
there was for Dr. Gulliver to say any- 
thing about the other ‘‘statement”’ in this 
connection is not very obvious. But to 
say what he did was as illogical as it was 
impertinent. 


The editor of the New York Evangel- 
ist called attention to the fact the other 
day that in two recent cases Piesbyte 
had not allowed ministers and churches 
to have their way in the matter of the ac- 
ceptance of calls from one field of labor 
to another, whereupon the Rev. John 
C. Noyes, a well-known minister, says: 
‘‘The writer has been young, and he is 
not now old, but he has never seen or 
known of one single instance in which the 
law of the Church in regard to the call- 
ing and removal of pastors has been 
obeyed either by congregations or by 
ministers.” For the law requires, he 
says, that the call shall be presented to 
the Presbytery firat, and the congregation 
and minister shall, first of all, consult 
that’ court. The Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church puts pastor and 
congregation at the bidding of the Pres- 
bytery. But it is a dead letter, accord- 


‘ing to Dr. Noyes. It is often alleged 


that, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the greater churches, at least, manage 
to do about as each pleases in the se- 
lection of pastors. Mr. Noyes thinks that 
it would be better to annul the law ont- 
right, or else have it obeyed. The fact 
probably is that, if either of these con- 
solidated churches should endeavor to 
make the churches and ministers toe the 
mark exactly by book, it would be found 
that the latent Congregationalism would 
be too strong. 


The mob which drove, in March last, 
Rev. Mr. Fulton and his family in 80 
ruthless a way from their missionary 
home in Kwai Peng, in the province of 
K wan-Tung, China, is said to have been 
largely composed of students, who were 
in attendance on the biennial literary ex- 
aminations at that place. Several thou- 
sand students were in the city at that 
time. They were quite decent, and 
made no trouble, till the Magistrate shut 
up the gambling-shops. After that they 
began to idle about the missionary prem- 
ises, and finally took it into their heads to 
break in. But what the particular im- 
pulse was that moved them does not ap- 
pear. Will the American Government 
be satisfied if the Chinese Government 
should pay an indemnity out of benevo- 
lence to the missionary family? 


Years ago we heard an eminent schol- 
ar comp!/aining of the then Yale College 
Library, because it was so full of books 
(some of them of no merit) of a certain 
type of theology. It was only last week 
that our State University Library was 
criticised for an opposite reason. An 
educated man, from the south part of the 
State, told us of his visit to the Library, 
and of its excellence in some departments; 
but it was surprising to him to find it so 
bare of religious and theological works— 
works upon which half the educated 
mind of the world has been expended. 
As the Yale Library has now grown great 
in all departments, it is to be presumed 
that the University Library will, also, in 
the coming years. 


Paul Wilzig, the Secretary of a com- 
mittee which ordered the boycott of 
Theiss’ ‘‘Alhambra” concert saloon, in 
New York city, has been convicted on a 
jary trial. Judge Barrett, in charging 
the jury, said: ‘‘No man or number of 
men may conspire to prevent people from 
laboring where and for what they please, 
in any lawful trade or calling. A man 
has a right to go to his friends, secure 
their sympathy in his cause, and even 
ask them to withdraw their patronage 
from certain persons. But,” the Judge 
remarked, ‘‘it is a very different thing 
when fifty or a hundred men conspire to 
ruin a man’s business, and parade before 
his place, distributing handbills and 
intimidating purchasers or those who 
would purchase. An erroneous idea ex- 
ists as to the use of force and threats, 
and yet they intimidate; they create fear. 
Suppose fifty or a hundred men deter- 
mined to boycott a dry goods store, and 
walk up and down before the door in a 
legal way, distributing handbills. They 
might not use force or direct threat, and 
yet they might intimidate the weak and 
the timid by their actions, and commit 
an illegal act.” What is good law in 
New York ought to be also in California. 
Boycotting is bound to be a failure; it is 
unfair and illegal. 


Five Harvard College students, al- 
ready well filled with wine, entered a 
first-class saloon in Boston one night re- 
cently, went up to the shooting gallery. 
and pushed aside the people there, and, 
when expostulated with, threatened to 
clean out the whole concern. In the riot 
which followed they were the aggressors, 
but were finally driven out badly bruised 
in the fight. The leaders were sons of 
two very wealthy men in St. Louis and 
San Francisco. One of these was struck 
by a bottle on the head, and so injured 
that his life is despaired of. Who the 
young San Franciscan is; we don’t want 
to know or report; he is only one of 
hundreds of our rich men’s sons ruined 
by the foolish liberality of their parents. 
Send a boy to school, East or West, well 
laden with money, and generally that is 
the end of him.” 


The Oregonian says: ‘“‘A telegram 
from San Francisco, signed Lilienthal & 
Co., and addressed to Isaac Pincus, was 
displayed in poster form at Tacoma, W. 
T., at the late local-option election. It 
ran thus: ‘Brewers will boycott Wash- 
ington Territory hops if prohibition 
passes. Tell hop-growers.’ The result 
of the election in that vicinity would 
seem to show that this threat had great 
influence.” Even the vote of the wom- 
en did not win the field in that locality. 
It would seem, however, that local op- 
tion prevailed in the majority vote of the 
Territory as a whole. But the failure in 
many places shows that female suffrage 
is not the sure remedy for all the woes of 
intemperance. We are far from sure 
that it would make California a probibi- 
tion State. 


After the 25th inst. one can leave thie 
city on Monday afternoon, and reach 
New York city at 6:55 on Saturday even- 
ing, a gain of one day. This is to be 
the daily echedule time until changed. 
Will not this take away the excuse for 
Sunday travel now urged, we are sorry 
tosay, by many Christians and some 
ministers. It must bea very urgent 
necessity which will warrant a Christian 
in joining in the wholesale Sunday travel 
desecration which is now exerting sach 
demoralizing influence upon the whole 
nation. 


Music by the Way. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


It seems to me an appropriate and, 
in some instances, a much-needed ex- 
hortation, that in our earthly wayfaring 
we should sing as we go. As disciples 
of the Lord Jesus, our faces should not 
be dull and dark, giving out aa expres- 
sion of sadness and gloom. If those’who 
look upon us, strangers to our experience, 
observe this sorrowful aspect to be habit- 
ual with, us, how shall they entertain the 
conviction of the desirableness of such an 
experience? 

Are we journeying toward a heavenly 
home —a city that hath foundations, with 
gates of pearl and streets of gold? Is this 
to our faith and hope our destination, as 
we press forward on this pilgrimage of 
earth and time? Shall we enter soon thia 
scene of gladness and praise, and lift to 
our lips ite cup of immortal joy? With 
such a heritage assured to us, how can 
our voices be toned in deep despondency, 
and our spirit breathe out only notes of 
melancholy? How natural in circum- 
stances like these to lift up our voices in 
strains of delight, and pour fir-h their 
music at every step of our way? 

And on this journey we are favored 
with a sure and unerring guidance. An 
omnircient spirit is ready to lead us at 
every step of the road. If at any turn or 
angle we doubt which way to set our face 
and make our advance, a call upon this 
near and gracious Leader gives us the re- 
liable intelligence. Shall we not be cheer- 
ful travelers and sing as we go? 

And then, if we encounter peril, if 
there are conspirators against our prog- 
ress and our safety who would arrest our 
footing and bring us into hopeless danger, 
we can call for champions whose strength 
and courage will avail against any ma- 
licious assault, and are ready at eac 
call to be enlisted on our behalf. Front- 
ing any cloud of blackness, we may, as 
we enter its shadow, strike up a strain of 
happy deliverance expressive of our own 
relief, and tributary to our commissioned 
allies. 

We are not, thus, alone on our way. 
We need not stand or move as in drea- 
ry solitude. We need not wish despair- 
ingly, as though wishing in vain, that 
we could look into some responsive face, 
and hear the accent of some responsive 
voice, aud feel the pressure of some re- 
sponsive and friendly hand. Weare not 
in such a desert loneliness. We may 
breathe out our soul in loving salutation 
as we front any apparent vacaney, and 
make such salutation tuneful at any hour 
of the day. 

Would we honor our Leader—testify- 
ing effectually and convincingly to all who 
note our daily aspect that, whatever our ex- 
igency, however steep our path and how- 
ever sharply beset, there is Oue at ourside 
in whose presence and ministry we can 
win the victory in any such hour of need 
—let our lips be musical with his beloved 
name and his surpassing strength. 

So, would we encourage our brethren, 
and win to our fellowship those to whom 
the Christian pilgrim is a mournfal way- 
farer on a rugged and dismal road, let 
our cheering and gladdening progress, as 
our lips sing morning and evening strains 
of love and trust, convey the testimony 
that our hearts overflow with such sweet 
inspiration, and that herein is one of the 
fountains of most inspiring and abiding 
and sustaining melody which such a soul 
can -breathe. 


fp 


Chinese and . Slavery Questions. 


The 


It bas been denied that slavery exists 
in China, but the editor of the daily 
Bulletin asserts that it is capable of 
proof, and in the following article he very 
effectually punctures ‘‘N. R. J.,’’ who 
wrote in THE Pactric recently, and oth- 
ers who are suffering from strabismus on 
‘the Chinese question: 


LOOSE SENTIMENTALISTS, 


“A writer in THe Pacrric puts forward 
some ideas on the Chinese question that 
are deserving of consideration. These 
ideas are not original with him. The 
first of these ideas is a mystifivation as 
remarkable as it is persistent. It is that 
there is some sort of analogy between the 
Chinese and the late Negro slaves of the 
South, which compels all men of broad 
sympathies who labored for the elevation 
of the latter to stand by the Orientals. 
There is an analogy between the two 
races in this country, but the very oppo- 
site of what it is suppored to be, as will 
presently appear. ‘The notion referred to 
can only proceed on the assumption that 
California has enslaved the Chinese. But 
California has done nothing of the kind. 
But it don’t want any more of them. 
The reasons why it does not are too trite 
to need repetition. There is nothing of 
prejudice in the resolution reached. But 
there is a great deal of wise forethought, 
and ethnological, political, religious, in- 
dustrial and economical soundness. 

‘*But the Chinese coolies are, for all 
that, slaves. They are slaves for long 
periods to associations of their own coun- 
trymen, called the Six Companies. The 
facts may be stated briefly as follows: 
(1) Slavery does exist in all forms in 
China; (2) cooliea are purchased for 
long terms of labor by large capitalists in 
China, and sent to this country; (3) 
these coolies give a mortgage on their 
families in China for the faithfal perform- 
ance of these contracts; (4) they are 
rented out to our people by their owners 
for long or short terms. Ad&l these facts 
are susceptible of the highest proof. That 
the coolies are held in bondage is shown, 
if nothing else, by the way they are 
handled. Where, then, should the as- 
sailants of African slavery be found on 
this question? Certainly not advocating 
the extension of a new system of slavery. 
There is no way of reaching that slavery 
except by prohibiting the entrance of 
Chinese into this country. We cannot 
put out our hand and lay hold of the 
man-dealers of Hongkong. We cannot 
force the Chinese Government to give up 


‘the slavery which is so prominent a part | 


of its social edifice. We have been un- 
able to emancipate the Chinese from the 
mortages or hostages which they give at 
home, and which are the manacles by 
which they are bound here. The whole 
thing is beyond us, and the only way in 
which we can escape from the sin of aid- 
ing in the reintroduction of slavery into 
this country is by excluding a people who 


are subject to such conditions. ~ 


‘*From this statement of the case it is 
quite apparent that the anti-slavery man 
of the past who supports Chinese immi- 
gration is a man in the wrong box. As 
a matter of fact, he is striving to set up 
a new and more insidious form of servi- 
tude than that which he aided in over- 
throwing. So long as he remains in that 
equivocal position, he subjects his intel- 
ligence to. impeachment. 

‘‘The second argument is that every 
man has a right to settle down wherever 
he pleases. It was stated in this way 
by some parties, in a petition to the Leg- 
islature of this State, long before the cor- 
respondent of Tue Paciric appeared in 
the controversy. There is nothing that 
sanctions it in the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, or of any of the States. 
There is nothing that justifies it in our 
history. 


**We have been allowing cognate races 


to settle in this country, but we have 
been sifting them of criminals, paupere 
and idiots or insane persons. We have 
given further evidence of selection by ex- 
cluding the Chinese. It is likely that 
we ure going to be still more particular 
in the future. The idea that the United 
States is to be the slop-bucket of creation 
bas no foundation in morals, economics 
or religion. If the proposition were to 
return to barbarism, this would be, per- 
haps, the shortest road. The world is 
divided up into different nations, whose 
boundaries are set apart. So the Bible 
itself tells us. To say that one nation 
has a right without permission to take up 
its quarters in the territories of another 
is the merest nonsense. As well might 
it be said that every man has a right to 
enter his neighbor’s house, force himself 
into his club, or order or take control of 
his city or county. The notion we are 
considering is born of Fourth of Jaly or- 
atory. That has often been very high- 
flown.” AMERICANUS. 


Y. M. C. A. 


On Friday the leader for the day was 
not present, and so the time was mainly 
taken up with song and prayer and testi- 
mony. ‘‘No Christian fruit except 
through vital union with Christ.” The 
ecripture read was the fifteenth chapter 
of John, which is so plain that every one 
can understand what vital union is. 
This chapter should be read often by ev- 
ery one, and thought over and an earnest 
effort made tolive it. Prayer was asked 
for a young man who came forward at 
the meeting on the corner of Howard and 
Third streets, and voluntarily wanted to 
siga the pledge and begin a new life. 
His hand shook so that he could hardly 
sign his name. Prayer was also asked 
for a well-appearing woman, who also 
came of her own accord and took the 
pledge. The meetings were not fully at- 
tended in June. Now that this vacation 
month has passed it is expected that 
many who have been out of the city will 
come again into the noon meetings. 


NOTES. 


Mr. T. H. Davies, one of the most 
earnest friends of Association work in 
Honolulu, spent a few days in this city 
during last month, while en route to Eng- 
land, where he goes to make it his home. 
Mr. Davies has been most actively inter- 
ested in the Honolulu Association. 

We hear encouraging news from the 
brethren of Southern California. 

At San Diego they are doing a good 
work, holding gospel services, meetings 
for ‘*men only,’’ and a noon meeting. 
On Monday évening they have a delight- 
ful reception for men only. The pro- 
gramme is varied, and succeeds in draw- 
ing a large number of young men. On 
Thursday evening a mixed reception is 
given. They are wide awake, and have 
in George W. Marston, Eeq., a conse- 
crated, influential president. 

San Bernardino is the best organized 
‘* Association in a small town’’ that we 
know of, from Maine to California. 

The Napa City Association is keeping 
up a steadfast interest in their work. De- 
votional meetings for men only are held 
every Sabbath afternoon, from 2 to 3 
o’clock, led by some active member of 
the Association. 

The Woodland Association is also mak- 
ing a move fora building. The Sacra- 
mento Association have completed their 
bath rooms and gymnasium. Result, 
a large increase in membership, and new 
life in all departments of their work. 

The Stockton Association is meeting 
‘with great success in the boys’ depart- 
ment. The Association at Benicia will 
henceforth do a definite work for young 
men. 

The San Jose Association moved into 
their new quarters July lst, where they 
have a finely equipped gymnasium, 
bath-rooms, reading-room and audience- 
room. Mr. 0. S. Mason, acting State 
Secretary, will labor this month with the 
San Jose Association, preparing the way 
for their newly elected General Sec- 
retary, H. M. Bevier of Ellenville, N. Y. 
— Messenger. 


in 


Mr. Roderick Stebbins, recently grad- 
uated from Harvard Divinity School, 
and son of Dr. Horatio Stebbins of this 
city, has been installed pastor of the 
Unitarian church on Milton Hill, a rich 
suburb of Boston. His father delivered 
the charge, in which he is reported as 
saying to his son that, if he felt inclin- 
ings to sensationalism, he counseled him 
to quit the pulpit, and join the circus. 


John Jambor, a Wisconsin dynamiter, 
who murders in a foreign tongue, attempt- 
ed to blow up his employer with a bomb. 
Jambor will finish his Jamboree in an 


| American penitentiary. 


| 


Miisstonary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


| 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Comity in Saratoga. 


We give below a few extracts from the 
paper presented by Secretary Barrows in 
Saratoga on the general subject of ‘‘De- 
nominational Interference in Home Mis- 
sionary Work.’’ Hasty and irresponsi- 
ble correspondents had filled the air in 
New England and elsewhere that there 
was a vast waste of funds to build up 
sectarianism. It was a surprise to many, 
as they liatened to the Secretary, that, so 
far as the A. H. M. Society was concern- 


ed, the waste was hardly worth a men- 
tion. He says: 


‘*As Congregationalists, we have for 
sixty years been doing a large part of 
our work of home evangelization through 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
The missionaries of this Society have 
been busy pressing after the pioneers as 
they pushed northward, southward, west- 
ward. They were among the first her- 
alds of the gospel to cross the Mississippi 
and to reach the Rocky Mountains. 
They were the very first to enter Utah, 
and begin the work of ‘‘draining that 
Stygian swamp and making it a fruitful 
field.”” Before gold was discovered in 
California, they had reached the Pacific 
coast, and erected there the standard of 
the cross. Not often have even the 
Methodist circuit riders been in advance 
of these representatives of the Pilgrim 
faith. But, if not at the outset, yet 
very soon thereafter, laborers belonging 
to other missionary organizations appear. 
On what principle shall they carry for- 
ward the work in which they profeas to 
have a common interest? Too often there 
has been a lack of co-operation, resulting 
from an unwillingness to subordinate sect 
to the best interests of religion and mor- 
ality. As the result, what are considered 
promising fields are often overcrowded 
with churches, and whole regions not 
thought to be so promising, from a secta- 
rian point of view, are left entirely cesti- 
tute of religious privileges. All admit 
that this is an evil, though some are dis- 
posed to excuse it as a necessary evil. 
It must be granted that in some cases 
there are palliating circumstances. * * * 


‘**The question is often asked: Could 
not the missionary societies of the differ- 
ent denominations do something to lessen 
the evils resulting from unchristian secta- 
rianism? It is one purpose of this paper 
to show that, while much more ought to 
be done and might be done by these so- 
cieties, yet much has already been ac- 
complished in this very direction. The 
American Home Missionary Society has 
always cought some basis of co-operation 
with other societies. At first it was it- 
self a co-operative society. Four denom- 
inations united in organizing and sustain- 
* * 

‘*We have recently sent letters to our 
superintendents asking answers to ques- 
tions like the following: How many Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches in your 
district receive missionary aid? How many 
of these are found in the same towns? 
How many of these towns have less than 
five thousand inhabitants? In how many 
of the towns of less than five thousand 
inhabitants, where there are both Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches re- 
ceiving missionary aid, were we the first 
on the ground? etc. 

“ As fairly representing the whole field, 
we will give the replies that come from 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
Kaneas, the four States in which we 
have the largest number of home mis- 
sionary churches. In Michigan we have 
one hundred and sixty-two such churches, 
and only one is found in any town where 
there is a Presbyterian church receiving 
missionary aid. The exception is St. 
Ignace, a town of about two thousand 
five hundred inhabitant3. Ours was the 
first Protestant organization there, and our 
chapel the first Protestant place of worship. 
Afterward came the Methodists, Episco- 
palians, Baptists and Presbyterians. The 
response from Minnesota is equally en- 
couraging. Only one of our one hun- 
dred and eighteen missionary churches in 
that State is found in a town of less than 
five thousand inhabitants where there is 
an aided Presbyterian church. In this 
case neither church can claim precedence 
because it was first started. A union en- 
terprise split into three divisions, result- 
ing in the organization of Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Congregational church- 
es. The superintendent writes: ‘We 
have from-time to time conferred with 
Presbyterians, and have advocated com- 
ity. We have sometimes ‘‘given and ta- 
ken,’’ as seemed fair to both parties.’ In 
Nebraska about ten of our one hundred 
and twenty-two missionary churches are 
in towns where there are similar Presby- 
terian churches. Three of these are 
found in small places where one or the 
other ought to give way. In every case 
ours was the first planted. The Ne- 
braska brethren write: ‘In recent years 
we have no complaint to make. In our 
newer work in the northern part of the 
State, General Missionary Bross has been 
careful to keep away from towns where 
the Presbyterians have entered, though 
in several such places he has been asked 
to begin work because the majority of 
Christians were Congregationalists. We 
hope and expect a similar courtesy in re- 
* 

‘*Is it not time that Christian common 
sense should control in these matters? 
When it is remembered that our fron- 
tiers were never so widely extended as 
now, and that never was there such ur- 
gent need that Christian work should be 
expended upon them; that a New South 
as wellas a New West is calling for help; 
that practical heathenism prevails in a 
great number of the rural districts; that 
the religious destitution among the im- 
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migrant populations and in the large This was intended to afford opportunity 


cities is appalling—then the economical 
aspects of this question ought to be al- 
lowed to have great weight. * * * 
‘Now that the very citadel of our 
faith is assailed, now that atheism is 
rampant, and a subtle materialism is ua- 
dermining the very foundations of the 
Church, surely Christiaus of every name 
must see the necessity of co-operating 
with each other in defending and es- 
tablishing that which all hold to be fun- 


damental.” 

The end of this paper is not yet. Our 
expectations for improvement in this line 
of Christian work go with the resolu- 
tions which were passed by the Society 
after adopting Dr. Barrows’ report, 


namely — 

Resolved, That the officers of the A. H. M, 
Society be requested to complete the statis- 
tics bearing on the subject of interference 
between denominations in our home mission- 
ary work, as regards the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, and, if possible, other denomi- 
nations, and to present them at our next 
annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the officers of the A. H. 
M. Society be requested to memorialize the 
National Council, asking it to appoint a 
eommittee to confer with the General As- 
sembly, and seek such action from it as shall, 
with the action taken by this Society, reduce 
the evil of denominational interference to 
its smallest limit. 


Religious intelligense. 


Pacific Coast. 


The meetings of the Monday Club for 


. some time past have been of special in- 


terest. That of last Monday was no ex- 
ception. Rev. Dr. Warren gave a most 
interesting account of the annual gather- 
ings of the American Home Missionary 
Society at Saratoga, N. Y., from which 
he bas but recently returned. The 
Doctor very graphically described the 
rapid and extensive development of the 
Society’s work and the responsibilities 
and necessities resulting therefrom. He 
hoped that the churches of California 
would be foremost in doing what is re- 
quired by the circumstances. His ac- 
count of some of the monster Sunday- 
schools he visited gave an insight iato 
the gigantic work which some of Christ’s 
noblemen are doing for these important 
spheres of labor. His address was re- 
plete with interest and information. 


There will be no meeting of the Club 
on Monday next, on account of the meet- 
ing of the Bay Association on that day. 


On Monday, July 26th, Rev. Mr, 
Weitzel of Santa Barbara, and Rev. 
Cole of Tucson, A. T., will address the 
Club. 


Tue Bay Agsociation.—The Bay As- 
sociation will hold an adjourned meeting 
in the library room of the First church, 
San Francisco, on Monday the 19:h, at 
Ala. M. 

Rev. Dr. H. M. Storre again filied the 
pulpit of the First church, in this city, on 
Sunday last. His sermons were very 
highly complimented. 


The Green-street church has been 
closed for four weeks, since its pastor, 
Rev. H. Macy, started on his Eastern 
vacation trip. It was reopened on Sun- 
day last, Rev. Dr. Holbrook of Oakland 
preaching. 

The mission work under the Rev. I. 
F. Tobey, at Page and Pierce streets, in 
this city, is reported as progressing very 
encouragingly. Besides the Sunday ser- 
vices, there are Bible-readings, meetings 
on Friday nights, Band of Hope meeting 
every other week, and other avenues of 
Christian work are occupied. Pastor 
Tobey’s theme of discourse Jast Sunday 
night was ‘‘The Christian’s Joy.”’ 

Rev. Mr. Weitzel of Santa Barbara 
is supplying the First church, Oakland, 
during the month of July. On Sabbath 
last his theme in the morning was on 
“The Holy Spirit,” and at night on 
“‘The Greatness of Salvation.” 


Rev. L. R. Scudder filled the pulpit 
at the Market-street church, Oakland, 
last Sabbath. 


**] Never Knew You’’ was the topic 
on which Professor Mooar preached last 
Sabbath morning at Plymouth-avenue 
¢ehureb, Oakland. 

*‘Jesus the Light of the World” was 
Pastor Scudder’s theme in the Alameda 
church last Sabbath morning. 


Rev. Dr. Warren was at Temescal 
Jast Sabbath. Mr. Merrill preached on 
**The Call of Matthew.”’ 


Rev. Mr. Cole of Tucson officiated at 
the Berkeley church last Lord’s Day. 
His theme was ‘‘The Psalm of Life.” 


‘‘Sanctify them throngh thy truth” 
was the text on which Rev. A. L. Ran- 
kin discoursed at South Vallejo last Sab» 
bath morning to the largest congregation 
that has greeted him since he went there. 
The evening subject was ‘‘The Profit of 
Observing the Ordinances.” The at- 
tendance at Sunday-school is improving. 


‘We Walk by Faith, Not by Sight” 
and ‘*‘Jesus,’Our Example” were the 
topics of discourse at Crockett last Sab- 
bath. Several visitors were present at 
the Port Costa service. 


Rev. Mr. Massey of Sacramento 
preached at Martinez last Sabbath. 
Pastor Vaile officiated at Sacramento, 
preaching in the morning on ‘‘The Law 
of Gain,” based on the passage, ‘‘To 
him that hath shall be given.” At night 
he lectured on ‘‘Oures for Discourage- 
ment.” In the afternoon he delivered an 
address at the Y. M. C. A. on ‘‘Build- 
ing the Walls of the Holy City.” 


Pastor Tade has returned, after his va- 
cation trip, to San Mateo, and resumed 
his work last Sabbath. His morning 
discourse was based on the words, 
‘*How much, then, is a man better than 
a sheep?” It was a sermon of encourage- 
ment and stimulation to parents and 
teachers. His evening text was ‘‘Make 
a chain, for the land is full of bloody 


to answer the question, ‘‘What is the 
remedy of our intense forms of evil?” 


Most eucouraging news. comes from 
Auburn. The last communion was one 
of special interest, and the attendance of 
church members good. Thirteen persons 
—all adults and godly people—were re- 
ceived into the church, and will be excel- 
lent helpers. The prayer-meetings un- 
der the present pastor, Rev. Mr. Corwin, 
have steadily increased in interest and 
attendance, and the outlook generally is 
one that inspires great hope for this im- 
portant field. | 

Rev. A. D. Bissell has been called to 
the foreign church at Wailuku Mani, H. 
I. He is now in this city, and will prob- 
ably sail on the steamer of to-morrow. 


Secretary L. H. Cobb of the Congre- 
gational Union left this city for Oregon 
by steamer, Thursday, July 8th. 


The annual convention of the Nation- 
al Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
will be held in Minneapolis, Minn., he- 
ginning on Friday, October 22d. 


Rev. T. K. Noble was greeted with 
large congregations last Sunday at Ply- 
mouth church both morning and evening. 
His theme in the morning’ was ‘‘Undi- 
vided Service for Christ,’’ and in the 
evening ‘‘Ohristianity and the Other 
Great Religions of the World.’’ A chil- 
dren’s praise-service at 6:30 in the chap- 
el was largely attended and deeply inter- 
esting. 

The pastor of Olivet church preached 
on ‘*The Natural and Scientific Analogies 
and Proofs of the Resurrection.” Four 
were received into membership by pro- 
fession, making ten since the year began, 
all good, faitbful members. More are to 
follow. Lora’s Supper was administered 
to new and old members; also at a pri- 
vate house to an afflicted family, the 
father being dangerously sick. The or- 
dinance of infant baptism was administer- 
ed at the Sabbath-school. The largest 
audience of the season assembled at night 
to hear the pastor’s lecture on ‘*The Or- 
atory of George Whitefield, which was 
well received. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Roman Cor- 
rigan recently ordained Fathers Nears 
and Clark in St. Paul’s church, New 
York; they were formerly Episcopal 
priests.——Bisto) Mo a of Monterey and 
Los Angeles left July 7th for Rome by 
the Centra! Pacific. Most of the Rom- 
an Catholic schools of this city opened 
on Monday. 


Mrruopist.—A new church has been 
dedicated at Winnemucca, Nevada, and 
Bishop Warren preached the sermon. 
The commencement of the College 
of Letters of the University of Southern 
California was an occasion of great inter- 


est. Trinity church, in this city, 
prospers. 
Meruopist SourH. — Rev. F. M. 


Featherstun, formerly of this State, is 
now at Brandon, Miss.——Rev. T. H. 
B. Andersou, D.D., delivered the Fourth 
of July oration at the San Jose celebra- 
tion. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Eight on confession of faith and two 
by letter united with the Fort-street 
church, Honolulu, June 6th. The pray- 
er-meeting attendance during the month of 
June has been as follows: June 2d, 109; 
9th, 83; 16th, 65; 23d, 82. 

Weare greatly encouraged at the pros- 
pect of all our foreign churches in Hawaii 
being so ably ministered unto. With 
Rev. E. P. Baker at Hilo, Rev. Alvin 
Ostrom at Kohala, Rev. Mr. Bissell at 
Wailuku, and Rev. Thomas Gulick at 
Makawao (if he decides to accept that 
call), we Shall have a strong working 
force in our pulpits, and their indirect 
and direct influence upon mission work 
among the various nationalities of our 
very mixed population will be helpful 
and salutary. In our small population 
the influence of a few strong men on the 
entire nation is very marked.—7Zhe 
Friend. 

An event of peculiar interest was the 
annual examination of the papils of 
Kawaiahao Seminary, which took place 
on the 2d of June, in Kawaiahao church. 
The number of pupils during the last 
echool-year at this institution has been 
ninety-six, all girls, and, with few excep- 
tions, all native Hawaiians, ranging be- 
tween the ages of six and seventeen.— 
The Friend. 


The Morning Star, under the com- 


' mand of Captain H. N. Turner, is now 


ready for sea, and only waiting the ar- 
rival of Rev. E. M. Pease and family 
with the three new lady teachers who 
have reccived appointments to accompany 
them, and Miss E. T. Crosby to assist in 
the Marshall Island training-school, and 
Miss L. E. Hemingway and Miss S. L. 
Smith, who are expected to open and or- 
ganize the new girls’ boarding school at 
Kusaie. The Star takes material for a 
good-sized school-house to be erected 
there, besides lumber for the Gilbert 
Island training-school, the Ponape train- 
ing-school, a small house for Ruk, and 
one for Tapiteuca. 
and wife, Hawaiian missionaries, are to 
go on her to the Marshall Island mission. 
—The Friend. i 


The San Francisco Fruit and Flower 
Mission, 713 Mission street, are greatly 
in need of flowers, fruit, vegetables, eggs, 
and reading matter for the sick. The 
former kindness of their contributors en- 
courages them to appeal for renewed ef- 
forts in behalf of the Flower Mission. 
As heretofore, Wells, Fargo & Co. will 
transport free all matter bearing the 
Flower Mission’s address. 


Exiza D. Kerra, Cor. Sec. 


The Board of Police of this city has 
granted eo far about 2,300 liquor licenses 
and has rejected between 600 and 700 ap- 
plications. The number of licenses in 
force last year was about 2,800. There 
are .but forty more applications to be con- 


| sidered by the Board.—Boston Journal, 


€rimes, and the city is full of violence.” | June 30. 


Rev. S. P. Kania. 


Letters from India.—III. 


PasUMALAI. 

To-morrow is Thanksgiving day, and 
to-night we are sitting in my study with 
door and windows open, while at home 
you are probably gathering around a fire. 
I miss the cheerful glow of a winter fire. 
Here there are no fire-placee, and conse- 
quently no fires. To-morrow nearly all 
the migsionaries will meet at Tirumanga- 
lam, where Mr. Tracy’s new church is to 


be dedicated. Then I will meet several 


whom I have not as yet seen. The sta- 
tion is nine miles from Pasumalai, and we 
shall drive down in our carriage, or ban- 
dy, as it is called in Tamil. The drive 
is very beautiful, with banyan trees on 
either side, with their branches almost 
meeting across the road. I hope to be 
able to see some monkeys on that road, 
as that is one of the sights here which I 
have not as yet seen. J. saw some the 
other day while driving that way with 
Mrs. Washburn. Last Sunday, early in 
the morning, and, in fact, during the 
previous night, we were awakened by: 
voices and bustle on the road, which is 
about’one hundred yards from our bun- 
galow (house), and wondered what was 
the matter. The noise increased, and, 
on rising and looking out, I saw streams 
of people passing along the thoroughfare 
from Madura to Lemuda Mulai. We 
are three miles from the former, and a 
mile and.a half from the latter. It seems 
that a great feast was to be celebrated in 
Lemuda Maulai, and thousands came 
from all over the country. For hours 
they were passing our house, and it was 
an interesting sight to watch them—wmen, 
women, children, the grandfather and 
grandmother, the father, mother and 
children, even to the smallest baby, dogs, 
cattle and horses. Those who could 
rode in the bullock bandy, the rich in 
finer turnouts, the Brahmin in dignity 
and style. The beggar, the showman, 
the peddler, the snake-charmer, etc., 
were all going to offer sacrifice to their 
gods at the temple. Of course, the tem- 
ple could not: hold these thousands at 
once, but they are not all within, but 
encamped in the village about the temple, 
and enter as opportunity offers, ther pass 
out to allow others to enter. In the af- 


‘ternoon, with several of the students 


who go there every Sunday to preach 
and sing, I went to the village, and was 
amazed to see the crowds. You have 
nothing like it in San Francisco except a 
huge Methodist camp-meeting, with peo- 
ple all sitting round on the ground in 
groups, eating, talking, buying and sell- 
ing, for it is a day of business, and you 
will fiod almost everything there. It is 
a gala day for the vendors of goods, and, 
as a heathen told me, only one in a bun- 
dred really goes for worship; the others 
to see, to sell, to buy, to make money. 
The students obtained an elevation upon 
which to stand, and then commerced to 
sing, and quickly were surrounded by a 
crowd, though I was the object upon 
which all eyes rested for a long time, be- 
ing the only white face in all that dense 
crowd, and they probably thought I was 
going to speak. Three of the students 
preached or spoke for about eight min- 
utes each, reminding me of the days of 
the Y. M. C. A., when Oliphant and I 
and others used to take turns in speaking 
at our evening gospel meetings; but to 
no such crowd as this. A short distance 
from this crowd which surrounded us 
was another watching a snake-charmer 
and juggler—as of old, God and Satan 
both working at the same time. I thought 
of Moses and his miracles, and the magi- 
cians and their enchantments, and how 
Satan is ever active pow as then in en- 
deavors to nullify the works of God. 
Truly, it seems as if he has the best of it 
here in this place, certainly as far as 
numbers is concerned. But God has 
promised to give the heathen for an in- 
heritance to his Son, and Satan’s king- 
dom is bound to decline, even in this ig- 
norant, superstitious, idolatrous, godless 
place. What faces peer at us as we 
mingle in the crowd, such fearful-looking 
old women! Some of the old men are 
quite good-looking, but Satan has no 
happy or peaceful-looking old people, and 
the quiet, saintly face of some old Chris- 
tian speaks volumes as to the compara- 
tive life of the disciple of Christ and the 
disciple of the Evil One. Look on that 
picture, and then on this, and the lips 
need not be opened, no profession made, 
and the argument is most powerful and 
convincing. The numbers here over- 
whelm one, and you stagger under the 
load. Missionaries, for many reasons, 
need the prayers of home Christians, 
You little know of the burdens and trials 
of missionary life. They cannot be told, 
but a double portion of the Lord’s Spirit 
is necessary to stand and work here. 
There is a fascination about this life to 
home people—the many servants, the 
travel and new country, sounds very al- 
luring, but they little know of the trials. 
I am just heginning to see and feel them, 
and so need prayer—much prayer—of- 
fered for me. Then the anit» requires 
such a varied talent and capacity in a 
missionary. Our ideas of missionary 
work are connected with a crowd} and a 
big tree, and the missionary preaching, 
but that is only a part. There are build- 
inge to be erected constantly, improve- 
ments to be made, schools to be con- 
structed and methods tried, a vast num- 
ber of accounts to be kept, catechists to 
be taught, led and watched, church and 
town quarrels to be adjusted, hard cases 
to be dealt with, corruptions to be guard- 
ed against, the people to be studied and 
reached, constant advance to be made— 
all with a scarcity of funds that causes 
many a sleepless night tothe missionary. 
The Board can only distribute the money 
that it has among the many missions, 
and yet the missionary sees that such 
and such things are absolutely necessary 
for the progress of the Master’s work, 
and is in straits accordingly. Oh, I 
can’t begin to tell you of the magaitude 
of the work! Itis grand and glorious, 
but, at the same time, very arduous, 


Self-help creet3s 


, Letter from Connecticut. 


HarrrorpD, July 7, 1886. 

Editors in this State have been honored 
by some of the colleges. Gen. Jozeph R. 
Hawley of the Courant received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Yale; Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner of the same paper re- 
ceived the degree of L. H. D. (Honorary 
Doctor of Letters) from Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y.; Col. Norris G. Osborn 
of the New Haven Register had from 
Yale also the honorary M. A. 


At the Yale commencement last week 
unusual interest prevailed. The alumni 
meeting on Tuesday gathered many of 
the old graduates and friends of the col- 
lege. Addresses were made, and the 
printed biographical sketches of alumni 
deceased within the year were distribut- 
ed. Votes were given fora member of 
the corporation. Hon. Wayne McVeagh 
delivered the address before the Law 
School. In the evening the reception at 
this department given to Prof. F. Way- 
Jand and Mrs, Wayland was numerously 
attended and very pleaeant. 


At the commencement exercises on 
Wednesday at the Center church, twelve 
young men of the graduating class deliv- 
ered orations, the salutatory being by 
Washington Irving Hunt of Colambus, 
Mich., and the valedictory by Charles 
Wheeler Pierson of Florida, N. Y. 
As a whole, the speakers acquitted 
themselves in an earnest, creditable and 
manly manner. They gave evidence of 
good training. 

The class receiving B. A. numbered 
142. A large number from the Scien- 
tific School received Ph.B.; from the 
Law School, LL.B., among whom was 
Miss Alice B. Jordan. Several gradu- 
ates of the Theological Department re- 
ceived B. D. Various honorary degrees 
were conferred as follgws: 

D.D.—Timothy wight, class of 
1849; Professor Franklin W. Fisk, class 
of 1849: Professor Lemuel 8. Potwin of 
Western Reserve University, class of 
1854. | 

LL.D.—Hon. Joseph R. Hawley of 
Hartford; Cyrus Northrup, class of 1857, 
President of the University of Minnesota; 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., of 
Boston; Judge Oliver P. Shiras of Da- 
buque, lowa, of the law department. 


M. A.—Rev. David H. Buel, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Judge John G. Crump of 
New London; Melville Egleston of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dwight Holbrook of 
Clinton; Charles Hopkins of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Thomas M. North of New York 
city; Norris G. Osborn of New Huaven; 
Edwin S. Wheeler of New Haven; Ed- 
ward P. Vining of Chicago. 


At the dinner in Alumni Hall, the 
speeches from the retiring President, Dr. 
Noah Porter, and the incoming head of 
the University, Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
were of remarkable excellence and inter- 
est. Gov. Harrison, President North- 
rup, and others, spoke very well. Pres. 
Porter held a reception in the Art Build- 
ing Wednesday evening. Ono Thursday, 
at the inauguration of President Dwight, 
Rev. Pres. Woolsey offered prayer. Prof. 
Tracy Peck delivered the congratulatory 
address in Latin. The outgoing Presi- 
dent briefly spoke, and the new Presi- 
dent pronounced an inaugural address, 
which was delivered in aclear, earnest 
and eloquent manner, and held the close 
attention of all. The vote for the new 
corporate member resulted in a choice of 
William Waltar Phelps, of the class of 
1860. He received 1,532 out of the 
3,396 ballots cast by graduates. 


The one hundred and seventy-seventh 
meeting of the General Association of 
Connecticut Congregational Ministers was 
held at Norwich Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 15th and 16th. Rev. Joseph 
H. Twitchell of Hartford was chosen Mod- 
erator; Rev. Charles A. Northrop of Jew- 
ett City, Scribe; and Rev. H. W. Pope 
of North Manchester, Assistant Scribe. 
Rev. Salmon McCall of East Haddam 
spoke on ‘ Worship and Preaching in the 
Services of the Sanctuary.” Rev. Dr. 
Newman Smyth spoke of ‘‘The Claims 
of the Study of Sociology upon the Min- 
istry.” Rev. G. Frank Woodworth of 
Wolcott had for his.topic ‘‘The Relation 
of Ministers and Churches to Labor Or- 
ganizations.” The Concio ad Clerum 
was by Rev. Burdett Hart of New Ha- 
ven, from II Corinthians iv: 13, ‘‘ We also 
believe, and therefore speak.’’ Interest- 
ing papers were read by Rev. George 
Bushnell on ‘*The Curriculum of Theolog- 
ical Study Best Adapted to Prepare Men 
for the Work of the Ministry at the Pres- 
ent Time,’’ and Rev. L. W. Hicks on 
‘The Cultivation of a Spirit of Devotion 
as a Preparation for the Pulpit and Pas- 
torate Work.” 


Mr. Henry ©. Bowen’s Fourth of 
July celebration on Monday, at Wood- 
stock, drew a large concourse from the 
people forty miles around, to listen to the 
scholars, statesmen and poets who took 

art in the exercises. Hon. John T. 
Wait of Norwich made a pleasant ad- 
dress of welcome. Hon. J. R. Hawley 
presided, and gave some pleasant remin- 
iscences of the Fourth of July in the old- 
en time. The poem by ex-President 
Thomas Hill of Harvard University was 
read by Mr. Randolph Chandler. Mr. 
Henry Clews spoke on ‘Our Railroad 
Methods,” showing the evils of the ex- 
cessive inflation of railroad capital. Mr. 
John H. Plummer was to speak on 
‘‘Trade,’’ but, finding his audience 
weary, refreshed them with lively anec- 
dotes and genial humor. Then came the 
noon recess. Following this, Col. C. H. 
Grosvenor made an incisive address on 
the ballot, denouncing bribery, intimida- 
tion and frand. Mr. Levi P. Morton 
spoke on Lafayette. Professor Richard- 
son read a short poem by Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton. Capt. A. W. Greely 
gave a vivid description of his experi- 
ences in the Arctic regions. Dr. H. K. 
Carroll spoke on ‘‘The Republic of the 
Future.” The occasion furnished a rich 


intellectual treat, the matter of which 
will be used in Mr. Bowen’s paper, the 
York Independent. G.G. M. 


Pension Legislation. 


The Independent says: ‘‘Political m- 
terest is again centered upon the matter 
of pensions. Itis high time. Ameri- 
cans are accustomed to speak of the 
enormous burden imposed by the military 
system of Germany. The army and 
navy of Germany cost her annually 
$95,000, 000. hen we include pen- 
sions, our army and navy cost us $110, - 
000,000. The pension leglisation has 
gone from good to bad, and now seems 
to be going from bad to worse. Our 
soldiers enlisted with no promise of pen- 
sions. The Government rightly decided 
to do better by them than it had prom- 
ised. In 1866 it appropriated $16,000,- 
000 for pensions; in 1885 it appropriated 
$55,000,000. It has paid to the soldiers 
since the war $800,000,000, or more than 
double the amount paid them during the 
war. If the present legislation remains 
unchanged, $800,000,000 more will be 
added to this 

The people generally have no idea o 
the vast sums thus bestowed. We were 
astonished at these figures. Many Con- 
gressmen seem willing to vote the public 
money to almost any one who asks. 
President Cleveland is doing good service 
in vetoing more than one hundred private 
pension bills (being more vetoes than all 
his predecessors have made). His rea- 
sons expose cases of most shameful at- 
tempts at stealing. The amount of these 
private claims is not large, but calling 
the country’s attention by these vetoes 
to this wholesale pension leak is a matter- 
of immense importance. Old soldiers 
and their families should be most gener- 
ously cared for; but it does not follow 
that because a man did noble service in 
the time of direst peril that he is to be 
dependent on his country for the remain- 
der of his life. Northern men, and 
brave soldiers, should make no such 
claim. The nation, regardless of party, 
will stand by the President in his efforts 
to protect the Treasury from unscrupu- 
lous Congressmen and their allies. 


— 


‘‘Some things can be done as well as 
others,” the notorious Sam Patch said, 
when be jumped the Niagara Falls. But 
there are some things which cannot be 
done by all others. Among these are the 
building and acquiring of continental 
railways and their necessary connections 
and tributaries. CC. P. Huaotington, once 
a citizen of our State, has shown that he 
(with efficient helpers) can do some things; 
and, if he lives a few years more in 
health—as he probably will—he will con- 
trol more miles of railway (say 10,000) 
than any other manliving. He hag nev- 
er indulged in foreign travel, is a lover 
of home, eats plain food, doee not drink, 
does not smoke, has no ‘‘sports,” runs 
for no novels or novelties, wants no ex- 
citements, reads some books, takes be- 
times a glance at ‘‘art,” cares little for 
most forms of amusement, and just 
works on; that is, he makes his work 
his play. He does not worry. He keeps 


intelligently abreast with the world; ad- 
mires all skill, plack, honor and right-do- 
ing, and goes his toilsome way toward an 
achievement, which will find him neither 
vain nor foolishly proud, but which might 


turn the head of any man of fewer parts, 
and less balanced, who had no genias for 
affairs and no large intelligence enfolding 
him like an atmosphere. 


The State headquarters of the W: C. 


T. U., at 132 McAllister street, San 
Francisco, will be opened to the wives, 
daughters and members of the G. A. R. 
during the week of their encampment, for 
friendly interchange and rest. | 
Mrs. H. H. Havens, 
State Corresponding Secretary. 

By order of State Executive Commit- 

tee. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


& This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 


nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be > 


sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
rn cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


W. H. Tiron. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, ~ 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


HOPKINS ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Rev. H. E. JEWETT, M. 


A., - PRINCIPAL, 


HE SIXTEENTH YEAR OF SCHOOL BEGINS TUESDAY MORNING JULY 27ra, 1886. 
Boarding and day scholars received. Send for catalogue. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


Will 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 Ibs Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 tbs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin looze matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
30 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 ths choice Carolina rice. 
24 posers shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 tbs laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
36 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Ibs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 tbs. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar. 


Buy Eijither 


40 tbs popcorn. 
120 Ibs table salt. 
16 tha choice bird-seed. 

1 large box stationery. 

5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes -pins. 

16 boxes toothpicks. 

5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 

4 ths egg food. 


10 cans best pie fruit. 
8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-1h cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-% cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 tbs borax in bulk. 
50 tbs best English soda. 
80 tbs sun dried apples. 
20 ths dried peaches. 
85 Ibs dried grapes. 
50 hs dried pears, fair quality. 
14 Ibs German prunes. 
12 ths new cream cheese, 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


‘SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


115 and 117 Clay St, - 


San Francisco 


KINDERGARTEN 


A Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound on Tea goes 
to support the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN 00., S. F., CAL. 


COFFEE 


*#HOOPER & JENNINGS .... 823 Market street, San Francisco. 
* WELLMAN, PECK & OO... 126 Market ce 

*JONES & OO....... db 121 Market 
SMITH’S OASH STORE. ... .... 115 Clay “ 
PALMER & BARROWS. ... 1 

MITCHELL, HASKINS & os ...-Petaluma, 
I. STURGEON... . Sturgeon, Merced Oounty, ‘ 
M. A. ..... West End, Alameda County, “ 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. “ 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepneEspay, 14, 1886. 


“Children’s Pepartment. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


There’s something I'd have you remember, 


oys, 
To ide in the battle of life; 
*'T will give you strength in the time of need, 
And help in the hour of strife. 
Whenever there’s something that should be 
done, | 
Don’t be faint-hearted and say, 
‘What use to try?” Remember, then, 
That where there’s a will there’s a way. 


There’s many a failure for those who win, 
But though at first they fail. 

Then try again, and the earnest heart, 
Is sure at last to prevail. 

Though the hill is rugged and hard to climb, 
You can win the heights, I say, 

If you make up your mind to reach the top, 
For where there’s a will there’s a’ way. 


The men who stand at the top are those 
Who never could bear defeat; 

Their failures only made them strong 
For the work they had to meet. 

The will to do and the will to dare, 
Is what we want to-day, 

What has been done can be done again, 

’ For the will finds out the way. 

—Harper’s Young People. 


Harry’s Choice. | 


ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


There were five peas and a small pota- 
to in the peck measure. Nobody cared 
for them, and when farmer Skimp want- 
ed the measure, he tossed them into the 
rubbish heaped at one corner of the barn, 
where they lay forgotton. But they 
were not lonely, for the potato, like 
many small creatures» was very wise, 
and the peas were wide awake and eager 
for knowledge, and had what one might 
call an aspiring turn of mind. 

‘*Have you any idea what will be our 
future state?’’ asked the fattest pea of 
the small potato. 

‘*Yes,” said the potato, ‘‘I have been 
told that each one of us may become a 
beautiful vine, which will bear flowers 
and fruit.’’ 

It was a long winter, but the six 
friends spent it happily, for they did not 
know that their new life could not begin 
till they had died to the life they knew. 

Grandma Wagner, when she_ had 
closed her book, smiled at the boy sitting 
opposite her in the big cushioned chair 
on the other side of the fire-place. He 
was a equare-headed boy, with brown 
eyes very like grandma’s own; but there 
was aslower current in his blood than 
there was in hers, so for a few seconds 
he returned her look in silence. Then 
he said slowly: 

‘‘Suppore they had preferred not to be 
planted.” 

‘‘That’s going beyond the story,”’ 
said Grandma, quickly. ‘‘But 
thing always is Jeft out, either the large 
or the small things. We cannot have 
both. Good-night!” ma 

Harry rose at once, and after kissing 
his grandmother, went at once to his 
own little room across the hall. Grand- 
ma Wagner, ever since he could remem- 
ber, had either told him a story or had 
read one to him from a volume marked 
**Record” every Sunday night. She 
kept the book in the little old desk that 
stood by her bed, and he secretly be- 
lieved that she was the author of its con- 
tents herself, so unlike were the stories 
to any he found in his books. 

On his bureau was a green, goggle- 
eyed frog, into whose open mouth he had 
been dropping money through the year. 

It was not a large sum, but out of it 
at Christmas he had bought a large print 
Testament for his grandmother, and a red 
silk handkerchief for Polly the cook, and 
there were four dollars left with which 
he meant to purchase a pair of club 
skates. He had a pair of old ones, 
which had belonged to his father. The 
runners ended in a great coil, beyond his 
feet, but even with these he was one of 
the best skaters in town. So it was not 
strange that he gave an affectionate 
shake to the frog before he sprang into 
bed, and that as he lay coiled up in the 
blankets he should think of the wonder- 
ful capers he would cut in club skates. 
His dreams, too, were about skates, and 
he slid down hill and up hill, and over 
foaming rivers, while the green frog sat 
under a sweet-pea vine, and timed him 
by a big silver watch, shaped like a po- 
tato. 

The next morning it was so cold the 
snow squeaked, and the air was full of 
peculiar crisp noises, but Harry felt noth- 
ing but happiness. He was going to 
have the curled club skates, and was 
going to give his old ones to Phil Nelson. 
And it was New Year’s day, and they 
could spend the whole afternoon on the 
pond. 

Phil was a shy, slender boy, wonder- 
fully clever at his books, and always 
very shabby as to his clothes. Some of 
the boys called him Joseph, because of 
the many patches on his roundabout, but 
most of them had a wholesome awe of 
what he could do in arithmetic, and of 
his friend Harry Wagner, whose fists 
were always ready to avenge his friends’ 
wrongs. Perhaps Harry would never 
have become such a staunch friend if 
Phil had seemed more prosperous and 
better able to fight his own battles. He 
certainly would not have become one so 
quickly, for Phil’s parents had only lived 
in Blockville a year, and Harry was 
slow to make acquaintances. It was a 
curious intimacy. Harry never went be- 
yond Phil’s gate. If ashrill whistle did 
not bring his friend out, Harry went 
away. Bat Phil often sat by Grandma 
Wagner’s fire, and more than once had 
had his Saturday’s dinner at her table. 
Phil’s father, though evidently a gentle- 
man by birth and breeding, was a drunk- 
ard, and that made all the difference. 

Arrived at Phil’s gate, Harry gave a 
whistle that would have done honor to a 
locomotive, but Phil was slow to answer, 
and when he did come, looked so 
pinched and white, that Harry stopped 
short in his eager invitation to spend the 
afternoon on the pond, and said abruptly, 
**Why-ee—what’s the matter?” 


| Phil’s face twitched. He hung his 
head and kicked one battered shoe 
against the snow-drift before him. 

‘*Not mucb,’’ he said, crowding his 
hands into his trousers’ pockets, and then, 
overcome by a great need of sympathy, 
added painfully, ‘‘We—that is mother’n 
the baby’n me—we haven’t any break- 
fast—an’ father’s—” He could say no 
more, and bent his head lower, shaking 
with sobs. 

Harry’s brown eyes grew dark and 
round, a strange lump seemed to have 
filled his throat, and he swallowed once 
or twice, -before he said brusquely, 
**You just hold up.” Then, with swift 
strides and leaps, hurried home. 


In half an hour he returned with a 
large basket which needed nice handling. 
The shrillest whistling failed to bring out 
Phil, and at last with some fear, he tap- 
ped at the shabby door. Not even a 
thin wreath of smoke curling from ibe 
chimney proclaimed the house occupied, 
and Harry would have liked to have left 
the basket and run away. But he was 
a gentlemanly boy, and as no one came to 
admit him he opened the door himself. 
Carpets, easy chairs and fires he had al- 
ways thought of as essential parts of a 
house, as his nose and eyes were parts of 
his face. He had never imagined that 
any one could be quite without them. 
But this room contained nothing save a 
stove, now fireless, two wooden chairs, 
a table, and a shabby bedstead heaped 
with ragged clothes. 

A slender woman with a baby in her 
arms opened a door from an inner room, 
and Harry, taking off his cap and bow- 
ing, murmured something about his 
grandmother’s compliments. He did not 
know how to tell a lady he had brought 
her something to eat, so he said, instead, 
‘‘If Phil’s busy, ma’am, I'll split some 
kindlings and make you a fire.” 

‘*He’s gone for the doctor,’ said Mrs. 
Nelson, dropping into a chair; ‘‘and there 
are no kindlings, no coal, nor anything.” 
She had turned very white, and the poor 
little baby would have fallen, had not 
Harry caught her. Dropping her on the 
bed, he poured outa cup of streaming 
coffee, and somehow managed to get 
some of it down the throat of the mother, 
when he sped away to Mr. Tucker, of 
whom his grandmother bought coal. 

“The Nelsons want coal, do they?” 
said Mr. Tucker grimly; ‘‘m’ well, let 
"em send the money. They owe me for 
two ton a’ready. I don’t run a private 
poorhouse.’’ 

Mr. Tucker was a kind man at heart, 
but he hated Jaziness and unthrift, and 
always secretly ached to beat every 
drunken man he saw. He was out of 
sorts too, this morning; Christmas festiv- 
ities had been followed by New Year’s 
bills, and some of his debtors were not 
prompt. Harry knew nothing of the 
causes of his irritation, but saw the re- 
sults of it, and thought him hard and 
cruel. Wondering what he should do, he 
thrust his hauds into bis pockets, when 
his fingers touched the coin tied up in 
his handkerchief. He shut his eyes, 
and fora moment saw a pair of perfect 
club skates, then with a hot blueh that 
he had waited for ever so brief a period, 
he drew the money out. ‘‘Send them 
four dollar’s worth of coal, Mr. Tucker,” 
he said, with an indignant flash in his 
brown eyes. ‘‘As they haven’t any fire, 
I wish you'd hurry.” 

That evening Harry and Grandma 
Wagner sat up later than usual in the 
cosy sitting room, and talked of the 
events of the day. ‘‘I’ve sometimes 
thought my life a hard one,’’ said grand- 
ma. ‘‘Husband and children are gone, 
and I’ve lost most of my property; but 
to-night I know I have been happy. 
Think of that poor young woman made 
a widow to-day! She isa lady, too. 
But, worst of all, Mr. Nelson’s death 
must be a relief to her.” 

_**Yes,” said Harry, stretching out bis 
hands to the fire. ‘Phil said the hard- 
est part is that he cannot help being glad. 
[ never thought before how awful a 
bad man is.” | 
.**We don’t live for ourselves,” said 
grandma gravely; but, sad as the day has 
been, it has been good to see how kind 
the world is, after all. That poor little 
house is full of comforts. Mr. Tucker 
not only sent six tons of coal, but-he has 
taken entire charge of the funeral.” 


‘*Mr. Tucker!’’ exclaimed Harry, who 
had been with grandma’s old pony all 
day in the Nelson family’s behalf. | 
‘‘Certainly, he’s a very kind man. Did 
you find time to buy your skates?”’ 
‘‘No—m,” said Harry, turning very 
red. 
‘‘’m glad,” said grandma. ‘‘I want 
some change. You give me yours, and 
I’ll give you four silver dollars.’ 
‘**T guees I shan’t sail round on club 
skates this winter,’’ said Harry, a little 
nervously; ‘‘I—replanted ’°em—and they 
resprouted.’’ 

Cidaélann drew down her spectacles 
and looked expectant. 
‘*I gave the money to Mr. Tucker for 
coal,” he added frankly. ‘*You said 
something has to be left out, and I went 
without skates, that’s all.’’ 
‘‘Ah,” said grandma softly, ‘‘that’s 
not all, you did more than you know.”— 
Union Signal. 


God's Kitten. 


One day a boy was tormenting a kit- 
ten. His little sister, with her eyes fall 
of tears, said to him: ‘*Oh, Philip, don’t 
do that! It is God’s kitten.’’ That 
word of the little girl was not lost. It 
was set on wheels. Philip left off tor- 
menting the kitten, but he could not help 
thinking about what his sister had said, 
‘‘God’s kitten, God’s creature—for he 
made it.” He said to himself, ‘‘I never 
thought of that before.” The next day, 
‘on his way to school, he met one of his 
companions beating unmercifully a poor, 
half-starved-looking dog. Philip ran up 
to him, and, before he knew it, was us- 
ing his sister’s words, saying, ‘‘Don’t, 
don’t do that, Ned; it’s God’s creature.” 
—Selected. 


Animals as Barometers. : 


I do not know of any surer way of 
predicting the changes in the weather, 
says a correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, than by observing the habits 
of the snail. They donot drink, but im- 
bibe moisture during a rain and exude it 
afterwards. This animal is never seen 
abroad except before a rain, when you 
will see it climbing the bark of trees and 
getting on the leaves. The tree snail, as 
itis called,two days before rain, will 
climb up the stems of plants, and if the 
rain is going to be a hard and long one, 
then they get on the sheltered side of a 
leaf, but if a short rain, on the outside, 
Then there are other species that before 
a rain are yellow; after it, blue. Others 


which before a rain rise as large tuber- 
cles. These will begin to show themselves 
ten days before a rain. At the end 
of each tubercle is a pore which opens 
when the rain comes, to absorb and draw 
in the moisture. In other snails deep in- 
dentations, beginning at the head between 
the horns and ending with the jointure of 
the tail, appear a few days before a storm. 

Every farmer knows when swallows fly 
low that rain is coming; sailors, when the 
sea gulls fly towards the land, when the 
stormy petrel appears, or Mother Carey’s 
chickens, as they are called, predict foul 
weather. 

Take the ants: Have you ever noticed 
the activity they a before a storm 
—hurry, ecurry, rushing hither and yon, 
as if they were letter carriers making six 
trips a day, or expressmen behind time? 
Dogs grow sleepy and dull, and like .to 
lie before a fire as rain approaches; chick- 
ens pick up pebbles, fowls roll in the dust, 
flies sting and bite more viciouely, frogs 
croak more clamorously, gnats assemble 
under trees, and horses display restless- 
ness. 

When you see a swan flying against the 
wind, spiders crowding on a wall, toads 
coming out of their holes in unusual num- 
bers of an evening, worms, slugs, and 
snails appearing, robin red breasts pecking 
at your windows, pigeons coming to dove- 
cote earlier than usual, peacocks squall- 
ing at night, mice equeaking, or geese 
washing, you can put them down as rain 
sigus. Nearly all animals have some way 
of telling the weather in advance. It 
may be that the altered condition of the 
atmosphere with regard to electricity, 
which generally accompanies changes of 
the weather, makes them feel disagree- 
able or pleasant. The fact that a cat 
licks herself before a storm is urged by 
some naturalists as proof of the special 
influences of electricity. Man is not so 
sensitive. Yet many feel listless before a 
storm, to say nothing of aggravated 
headaches, toothaches, rheumatic pains, 
and last, but not least, corns. 


Great Salt Lake. 


A gentleman who has lately been 
sailing on the ‘‘Dead Sea of America,” 
thus describes it: ‘‘Soon we were on our 
way toward the hazy western shore. 
As we passed along the sea-gulle circled 
around us or floated on the water, their 
white plumage shining in the sunlight, 
Every now and then a hawk-moth would 
flit by or alight on the boat; dragon flies 
would stop long enough to gaze at us 
curiously and then spin off toward the 
distant islands. Occasionally a 17-year- 
old locust would hum past as if to mock 
at us for ever daring to believe that this 
is the ‘Dead Sea of America.’ As the 
bow plowed through the water millions 
of small ‘diplera’ (flies) would rise from 
the water where they were resting, and 
cover the bow of the boat tiH quarts of 
them could be collected. The water of 
the lake is their home, and they are as 
much at home sitting onthe water as a 
skipper is on an Eastern pond. In some 
places where it is calm these flies darken 
the water for miles. Here (not on the 
beach) they lay their eggs, here they 
hatch and here the larve live by the 
million till ready for the pupa state, when 
they attach themselves to the seaweed 
(floating everywhere in the water) and 
remain till they emerge as perfect flies. 
The larve doubtless prey upon the 
strange little shrimps that live in the wa- 
ter. There are infinite numbers of these, 
as there is scarcely a place in the lake 
where a bucket of water can be dipped 
without taking up from 20 to 500 of 
them. It is strange that people should 
call this a ‘dead sea,’ for though the 
number of species does not exceed ten 
or fifteen, there is no lake, fresh or salt, 
in the world that contains half as many 
living things as Great Salt Lake.” 


The Great Canals of the World. 


The Imperial Canal of China is over 
1,000 miles long. In the year 1861 was 
completed the greatest undertaking of the 
kind on the European continent, the 
Canal Languedoc, or Canal du Nidi, to 
connect the Atlantic with the Mediterra- 
nean. Its length is 148 miles. It has 
more than 100 locks and about 50 aque- 
ducts, and its highest part is no less than 
600 feet above the sea. It is navigable 
for vessels of upward of 600 tons. The 
largest ship canal in Europe is the great 
North Holland Canal, completed in 1825 
—125 feet wide at the water surface, 31 
feet wide at the bottom, and has a depth 
of 20 feet. It extends from Amsterdam 
to the Helder, 51 miles. The Caledonia 
Canal, in Scotland, has a total length of 
60 miles, including three lakes. The 
Suez Canal is 88 miles long, of which 66 
miles are actual canal. The Erie Canal 
is 3501 miles long; the Ohio (anal, 
Cleveland to Portsmouth, 332; the Mi- 
ami and Erie, Cincinnati to Toledo, 391; 
the Wabash and Erie, Evansville to the 
Ohio line, 374.—Selected. | 


Mr. Ruskin is quoted as saying: “You 
fancy you are sorry for the pain of others. 
Now, i tell you just this, that if the us- 
ual course of war, instead of unroofing 
peasants’ houses and ravaging peasapts’ 
fields, merely broke the china upon your 
own drawing-room tables, no war in civ- 


indicate rain by holes and protuberances, |. 


Gleanings. 


Though we know not where the road 
winds, we know where it ends. 


Prayer, meditation and temptation 
make a minister. To pray well is to 
study well.-——Martin Luther. 


It is no great matter to live lovingly 
with good-natured, humble aad meek 
persons; but he,who can do so with the 
froward, willful, ignorant, peevish and 
perverse hath true charity, 


None have more pride than those who 
dream that they have none. You may 
labor against vain glory till you conceive 
that you are humble, and the fond con- 
ceit of your humility will prove to be 
pride in full bloom.—Spurgeon. 


Rev.. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., will 
soon close his business in Paris, and re- 
turn to New York. where he will build a 
large church edifice, and devote the re- 
mainder of his days to unsectarian labor 
among the poor.— Ex. 


Did you ever feel the joy of winning a 
soul for Christ? If so, you will need no 
better argument for attempting to spread 
the knowledge of his name to évery 
creature. I tell you there is no joy out 
of heaven which excels it—the grasp of 
the hand of one who says: ‘‘By your 
means I was led from darkness to light.” 


One lukewarm Christian may do un- 
told barm to a whole church. Pour a 
quantity of tepid water into a vessel that 
contains boiling water, and immediately 
the temperature of the whole will sink. 
Just so the contact of men who are indif- 
ferent with those who are fervid deadens 
their fervor, and tends to reduce them to 
the same lukewarmness. 


Train the children to give. How else 
shall they learn benevolence? Do you 
expect this excellent grace to spring up 
spontaneously in their hearts? That is 
presuming too much. You must teach 
them that giving to worthy causes is 
right, and then endeavor to show what 
the present worthy causes are. The 
mind of childhood is plastic; shape it in 
proper form, and it will retain the im- 
preesion forever. 


God chooses the humblest instraments. 
He passes by the tempest, and waters 
the fields and gardens with his imper- 
ceptible dew. He passes by the great 
elephant, and bestows the hues of sap- 
phire and amethyst upon the tiny hum- 
ming-bird. He passes by the lofty pine 
and huge elm trees, and lavishes blossoms 
and perfume on the violet. All history 
teaches the same truth. 


Christ has taught us that, if our eye 
be single, our whole body shall be full of 
light. By this beautiful figure he pre- 
gents to us the very highest attainment 
of Christian character. By the single 
eye we understand singleness of purpose, 
a conatant, undeviating aim in all things 
to please God and do his will. It is the 
same thought expressed by the apostle 
when he exhorts us, ‘‘whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, to do all to 
the glory of God.’’ What higher state 
of perfection than this—a state in which 
the heart and mind are true to God as 
the needle to the pole—can any man at- 
tain? The fullness of blessing, promised 
as resulting from this state, shows that it 
embraces all we can hope to attain in 
this life. Singleness of purpose and fall- 
ness of bleseing in the service of God is 
our highest attainment aud our purest joy 
on earth.—Churchman. 


An American Army in 1777. 


Here is a picture of one of the men at 
Valley Forge: ‘‘His bare feet peep 
through his worn-out shoes, his legs 
nearly naked from the tattered remains 
of an only pair of stockings, his breeches 
not enough to cover his nakedness, his 
shirt hanging in strings, his hair dishev- 
eled, his face wan and thin, his look hun- 
gry, his whole appearance that of a man 
forsaken and neglected.”’ And the snow 
was falling! This was one of the privates. 
The officers were scarcely better off. One 
was wrapped ‘'‘in a sort of dressing-gown 
made of an old blanket or woolen bed- 
cover.” The uniforms were torn and 
ragged; the guns were rusty; a few only 
had bayonets; the soldiers carried their 
powder in tin boxes and cow-horns, 

The horses died of starvation, and the 
men harnessed themselves to trucks and 
sleds, hauling wood and provisions from 
storehouse to hut. At one time. there 
was not a ration in camp. Washington 
seized the peril with a strong hand, and 
compelled the people in the country about, 
who had been selling to the British army 
at Philadelphia, to give up their stores 
to the patriots at Valley Forge.—Prom 
**George Washington,’’ by Horace LE. 
Scudder, in St. Nicholas jor July. 


When St. Patrick, early in the fifth 
century, entered on his work for the con- 
version of Ireland, he is said to have ut- 
tered the following prayer, which might 
very appropriately be adopted by every 
devoted ministerial or lay worker: 


‘* May the strength of God pilot me; 

May the power of God preserve me; 

May the wisdom af God instruct me; 

May the eye of God view me; 

May the ear of God hear me: 

May the Word of God make me eloquent; 
May the hand of God protect me; 

May the way of God direct me; 

May the shield of God defend me; 

Christ be with me, 

Christ on my right hand, 

Christ on my left hand, 

Christ in the heart ofall to whom I speak, 
Christ in the mouth of all who speak to me, 
Christ in the eye of all who see me, 

Christ in the ear of all who hear me.” 


ov. Hill haswigned the act passed by 
the Legislature limiting the time for im- 
prisonment for debt in New York State to 
six months. 


A new building material called asbes- 
tine, a product of asbestos, is announced 


A smart boy’s composition on babies 
reads: ‘'The mother’s heart gives 4th joy 


| ilized countries would last a week.” 


at the baby’s Ist 2th.” 


in England. It is said to be fire-proof. | 
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Ths Safest Food in Summe 
For Young or Delicate Children. 


A Sure Preventive of 
Cholera Infantum. 


It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food vould be retained. 
Its basis is Sucar oF Mik, the most impor- 
tant element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no 
Cane Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour 
stomach, irritation er irregular bowels. 

It is the most Nourishing, the most Pal- 
atable. the most Economical, of all Pre- 
pared Foods. 

Sold by all Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. Send 
for pamphlet giving important medical opin- 
ions on the nutrition of Infants and Inyalids. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery. 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, 25c pr 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50| In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 


MEALS AT MILL RATES.| NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 3% tv 4c @ lb 
Crid Wheat, 2%4 | Formosa Oolong 

Gr’m Flour, 2% to3c 30@50c 


Pearl Barley,4te5c “ if 
Sago&Tapioca4@ic Uncoleres Japan, 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. ‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar,bbls,6%4c # box good Raisins, 
Crushed ** “6%c 5c 
“6i44c * 20-Ib bar ox L ndry 


xtra Bite White Beans 2c 


Golden C 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goofs at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the reason that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


CCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ES ABSLISHEO 1216 


The most en Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, 1n- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other of its class combined. Price, $3.2 a 
year. iscount to Clubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 

ATENT S. thirs: 
® Eight years’ 

practice efore 

the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
and applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice 1s 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 


f thei tents. 
MUNN. & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 


AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 
Machinery— 
Buy from Manufacturer and save half, 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumbe 

Before buying send for papers, Free 
ppular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 


test improv- 
ed Steam 
strongest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
po 
oto New Orleans. T. M. Antisell Piano 
Co. 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
| WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quartere, No. 115 and 117 
Olay street, where they will be glad to receive 


“QUICK TIME AND CHRAP FARRs 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to 4)! 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Miuus, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., Jerome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of S. P. R. R., San Francisco. 

A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 

General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 
BATHS! 
IN THIS CITY. 


0S” Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00, 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
| Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 51387. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING 
FOR SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


Art Kryps or WorK EXEcuTED 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOwEsT PRICES. 


i price-list. 


orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 


O03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $> 
per dozen. . 
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Miséellany. 


HOLINESS BY FAITH. 


Church of God, beloved and chosen, 
Church of Christ, for whom He died, 
Claim thy gifts and praise the Giver, 
‘‘Ye are washed and sanctified.” 
Sanctified by God the Father, 
And by Jesus Christ His Son, 
And by God the Holy Spirit, 
Holy, holy, three in one. 


By His will he sanctifieth, — 
By the Spirit’s power within, 
By the loving hand that chasteneth, 
Fruits of righteousness to win; 
By His truth and by His promise, 
By the Word, His gift unpriced, 
By His own blood, and by union 
With the risen life of Christ 


Holiness by faith in Jesus, 
Not by efiort of thine own; 
Sin’s dominion crushed and broken 
By the power of grace alone; 
God’s own holiness within thee, 
His own beauty on thy brow; 
This shall be thy pilgrim brightness, 
This thy blessed portion now. 


He will sanctify thee wholly; | 
Body, spirit, soul, shall be 
Blameless till thy Saviour’s coming, 
In His glorious majesty ; 
He hath perfected forever } 
Those whom He hath sanctified; 
Spotless, glorious and holy, 
Is the Church, His chosen bride. 
— Frances Ridley Havergal. 


BLIND. 


All things seem to him as they used to seem 
When he was young and happy and could 
see; 


The same birds that sing upon the same 
green tree, 
The same still path winds by the meadow 


stream, 
The same rich lilies smile in peace supreme 
Beside the gate, and rock the same brown 


bee, 
The same blithe children clamber on his 


knee— 
No cloud can mar the sunshine of his dream. 


* * * * * 
Her furrowed brow to him is fair and bright; 


Her trembling hands are white as virgin 
snow; 


Warm gold her hair that into gray has 
own. 
Who says he’s blind, who, as his days take 
flight, 
Notes not time’s changes, but serenely 
knows 


Youth’s peerless beauty after youth has 
flown? 
—R. K. Munkittrick. 


Sam Jones. 


BY F. W. HOUCHENS. 


Yes, simply Sam Jones. That’s the 
way he wants it put, and that’s what he 
is usually called. Evidently, he has no 
relish for such dignified bearing as is 
found in the name Rev. Samuel P. 
Jones. Indeed, dignity of any sort 
seems distasteful to him. ‘*Dignity,” 
says he, ‘‘is the starch of the shroud.” 
The more dignity a fellow has, the near- 
er dead he ie. I expect to be as digni- 
fied as any of you when I get into my 
coffin.” 

Perhaps the chief charm of this won- 
derful man is the abundance of aphorisms 
which crowd every sermon. All news- 
paper notices of him are accompanied by 
lists of his ‘‘sayings.”’ 

He is in his thirty-eighth year; and 
his ministry of twelve years has been 
confined to Georgia (his native state), 
Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. His assistance is in 
demand all over the South, and much in 
the North. He adopted the law as a 
profession, and failed of eminent success 
in it only through his intemperance and 
dissolute habits. At the age of twenty- 
five, upon the death of his father, he 
abandoned his profession and his disso- 
lute life, and entered the church and the 
ministry. His work has been directed 
mainly against the popular vices of the 
day. He is unspairing in his denuncia- 
tions. Here are some specimens of his 
attitude toward public feeling: 

**When I began preaching, I was afraid 
I would hurt somebody’s feelings. Now 
I’m afraid I wont.” 

‘If anybody don’t like what I say, 
let him come to me, and I'll forgive him.” 

‘*What business have you with your 
feelings sticking out like porcupine 
quills.” 

**T have let my bucket down 80 deep 
that I have stirred up your mud; but its 
my bucket and your mud.” 

He is a man of liberal education, wide 
reading, minute observation, and thorough 
knowledge of human nature. But he 
chooses the ‘‘ Negro style’ of expression, 
for its oddity and effectiveness. He 
seems te have butone rule of grammar, 
and that is to break all the commonest 
rules of grammar. To the critics he 
says: ‘‘l am trying to get my grammar 
and style down on a level with my au- 
dience.” And again: ‘‘If you will no- 
tice my style, you will learn what | think 
of my hearers.” And again: ‘‘I wouldn’t 
mind being swallowed by a whale; but 
oh! to be nibbled:to death by minnows!” 

His chief onslaught is against whisky: 

‘‘Whisky is a good thing in its place, 
but its place is in hell.” 

*‘These little politicians say that it 
won’t do to bring the question of prohi- 
bition into politics; it will hurt their par- 
ty. Well, if your party has to ride into 
power on a whisky barrel, it ought to be 
hart.’’ 

“You can’t reform a State with a swill- 
tub for Governor, and alot of old mash- 
tubs sitting on the bench.” 

**An old skunk of a thing staggering 
around on both sides of the street at 
once is a beautiful Representative.” 

‘‘Ain’t you sorry for a woman who has 
to put her tender arm into the handle of 
an old demijohn every time she goes to 
church?”’ 

‘The devil is going to slip up on you 
with a drunken son-in-law, and I’ll bet 
he will make you a prohibitionist with a 
vengeance,”’ 

‘*Talk about high license for whisky; 
I'd as soon have high license for small- 


pox. ” 


you ever try it? No. 
foo], and I won’t waste time with you.” 


Occasionally he drives his thunder- 
bolts at the practice of dancing: 

‘*W hat is a ball-room? The ante-room 
toa german. And what is a german? 
It is the ante-room to eternal disgrace.” 

‘*T wouldn’t let my cook go to a ger- 
man.” 

‘*Dancing is hugging set to music.” 

‘*No, sir, she can’t go. I have some 
say-s0 as tohow my daughter shall be 
hugged.’’ 

Nor does profanity escape his wither- 


ing rebuke: 


‘‘T would rather associate with a 
dog than with a profane swearer. I never 


heard a dog swear—I mean a four-legged 
one.” 


Mr. Jones goes through cards, billiards, 


lying, eucher, horee-racing, and the rest of 
the popular vices in the same spicy manner. 
But the hard-hearted, dishonest diapo- 
sition to grind the poor into the dust calls 
down his especial wrath. 


**Very few women have any conscience, 
when it comes to a trade. You will hire 


a@ woman to cook for you at four dollars 
a month, and then brag about bow cheap 
you got her, 
and give four dollars a yard for a piece 
of goods, and then you will go over to 
Sister Brown, a poor, good woman in 
your church, and give her half a dollar 
for making it.”’ 


You will go to the store, 


‘*A leading business man in Nashville 


said, the other day, that no woman 


should be paid over fifty cents a day for 


her work. That man ought to be in 
hell.” 


He disposes of the question of infidel- 


ity ina way rather more striking than 
elegant. 


**You don’t believe in religion. Did 
Well, you are a 


‘If you will pull up one of your 


doubts by the roots, you will find some- 


thing on the tap-root, and the name of 
that something is sin,” 
He also gives the Church its due pro- 


portion of his attention. 


“The devil is too much of a gentle- 
man to stay where he is not welcome, 
and if he is putting up on you, it’s a 
sure sign you are treating him well.” 

‘‘Some preachers never run upon a 
sinner until he is on his death-bed. 
About all they are fit for is to marry the 


living and bury the dead.” 


“To run a meeting, it takes grace, grit 
and greenbacks. God will furnish the 
grace, I can turnish the grit, and you 
the greenbacks. I like division of la- 
bor.” 

‘*T sometimes go to a place, and find 
the preacher in the shafts, pulling the 
whole load, with bis tongue lolling out, 
and find the whole church up on the 
wagon, some dancing, some drinking, 
some gambling, some swearing, some 
fussing, some praying, some weeping, 
some shouting, some tattling, some 
scolding—and all, at times, taking a 
whack at the little half-dead preacher, 
pulling for dear life. Sometimes they 
take him out, and feed him on rye-straw 
and corn-shucks, and expect him then to 
make two-forty time.’’ 

‘*There’s no use to get religion, if you 
don’t quit lying.”’ 

**T have known preachers who looked 
as sad and solemn as if their Father in 
Heaven were dead, and hadn’t left them 
a cent.” 

‘“‘The Scriptures teach me clearly that 
my life can never be better than my 
heart.” 

‘*When all you members of McKen- 
dree church get to heaven, the angels 
will have to introduce you.” 

Some of his expressions and figures 
are rich, elegant and delightful. 

‘*The mountains are God’s thoughts 
piled up. The ocean is God’s thoughts 
spread out. The flowers are God’s 
thoughts in bloom. The dewdrops are 
God’s thoughts in pearls.” 

‘*Heaven is the center of gravity for 
righteousness.”’ 

**T will go to heaven, I verily believe, 
but will go there scarred from head to 
foot by ten thousand sins.” 

‘*When a man’s number is called, he 
will answer every time away down in his 
soul.” 

‘*T have never asked the Georgia Legis- 
lature to pass a law requiring my wife 
to treat my children well. Loveis law.” 

Many of the above extracts are used 
by him, in one way and another, wher- 
ever he goes; but they are being con- 
stantly introduced into new connections 
with expansion and contraction, so that 
they are always new.—The Independ- 
ent. 


The great solace of tke soul, amid all 
the trials and bereavements of life, is the 
divine assurance that, while we love and 
serve God, he will take care of us, and 
all things shall work together for our 
good. As in a medicine there may be a 
combination of sweet and bitter ingredi- 
ents, but, all taken together, they tend 
to promote our health, so, in the provi- 
dences of our Heavenly Father, the sweet 
and the bitter may be combined, but, 
taken together, they will work for our 
ultimate advantage. No power in the 
universe can injure a true child of God. 
He will overrule all things for his good. 
—Selected. 


Curist Our spite 
of the plain teaching of the New Testa- 
ment in regard to the impossibility of be- 
coming reconciled to God through a self- 
made righteousness, how many people 
still cry out, ‘1 am not good enough for 
God to accept me.” What a clear dis- 
tinction on this point is made by Luther, 
when he says that we do not become 
righteous by doing what is righteous; 
but, having become righteous, we do 
what is righteous. And the becoming 
righteous is God’s work through Christ, 
not man’s work for himeelf. 


- 


At a meeting of the privy Council, at 
Ottawa, yesterday, it was decided to 
amnesty and release at the present week 
all the Half-breeds and Indians now con- 
fined in the Stony Mountain Prison for 
taking part in the Riel rebellion. | 


The Conceit of Knowing It All. 


**Oh, yes! I see—I understand,” says 
the smart schoolboy, interrupting his 
teacher midway of the explanation of a 
knotty subject; ‘‘I see through it all 
now, thank you.” Many a time it turns 
out that be was quite too smart for him- 
self, and that, if he had been willing to 
listen a little farther, he would have 
found that what he thought was the 
whole of the subject was only part of it. 
Perhaps it is going to be best for him if 
the teacher shall take him at his word, 
and let him learn, from unexpected diffi- 
culties encountering him along the line, 
where he thought everything was clear, 
not to be too eager in declining farther 
instruction. 

Certainly, this seems to be the course 
which the great’ Teacher has chosen to 
follow in dealing with his Church, and 
with his human children generally. Of 
all the ‘‘idols” enumerated by Francis 
Bacon as misleading the foo‘steps of in- 
quirers after truth, have any proved 
more mischievous than this one, which 
he does not mention—the conceit of 
knowing it all? The history of the ad- 
vancement of learning, or, rather, of its 
non-advancement, its retardation and 
retrogression, is full of illustrations of the 
working of this infirmity of human na- 
ture. - But our concern is especially with 
its bearing on our religious knowledge. 


For instance, in the reading of the gos- 
pels, we may rightly enough be reminded, 
at the miracles of healing, of wonderful 
effects that have been wrought on some 
classes of patients by a strong inward 
confidence, hope and imagination. No 
doubt these conditions were present, in a 
pre-eminent degree, in the multitudes 
that surrounded our Lord. No doubt 
they wrought their natural effects there 
as elsewhere. But again and again there 
have been light-headed critics, who have 
caught at this obvious fact, and run 
away with it, crying, ‘‘Eureka!’’ as if 
they had solved the mystery of godliness. 
They have not stopped to inquire whether 
their explanation would carry them 
through the book—to ask how much the 
excitement of the imagination would do 
towards restoring a withered hand, or 
what effect a lively hope would have on 
a high wind at sea. 

Prayer has a salutary, reactive effect 
on the soul that prays. Of course 
it has. Every one knows it who 
has any experience of real prayer. 
Some people seem never to speak or 
think of any other effect of prayer. So 
much as this they know; and, knowing 
this, are, in some cases, seized with the 
conceit of knowing it all, and rush to the 
conclusion that they know all about 
prayer—that it is a sort of health-lift for 
developing the spiritual biceps. 

No study that can engage the human 
intellect is more legitimate than that 
which concerns itself with searching out 
the methods and proceszes by which the 
world has come to be what it is, and few 
studies have been more rewarding in 
great results. Men have, at different 
points in the structure of the universe, 
been able distinctly to trace, or with 
probability to conjecture, the order in 
which, the means by which, the work of 
creation has been accomplished; and at 
once they do not want to know anything 
more, except some additional particulars 
in the line of what they know already. 
They understand it all. What they do 
not know is ‘‘unknowable.” The mys- 
tery of creation is solved for them as soon 
as-they know the order and means of it. 
Offer to tell them of the Creator, and 
they are as impatient of any further in- 
struction as the smart schoolboy in the 
parable already given. As the keen- 
witted woman, Frances Power Cobbe, 
has told them, ‘‘the fact that they know 
how a thing was done is to them conclus- 
ive proof that no one did it.’’ 

So, when we read of ‘‘the judgment,” 
of which the Scriptures speak in such pe- 
culiarly ecolemn tones of prophecy and 
warning. There be many judgment days. 
The word in the Greek Testament is 
crisis; every crisis in a man’s moral his- 
tory is a jadgment day, before which one 
is in-time, after which it is too late. 
W hat an obvious snare to the intellect to 
say that that is what ‘‘crisis’ means; 
every day is a judgment day; we under- 
stand it all! As if this fact in the every- 
day administration of the divine govern- 
ment were not a type and prophecy of 
the judgment of the great day! 

It is easy for us to look down with a 
smile of superiority on antiquated meth- 
ods of scriptural ioterpretation that are 
so resolved to find more in the text than 
the text contains that they will even force 
somewhat into the text for the pleasure 
they find in drawing it out again. No 
doubt, for more than twothousand years, 
an enormous part of the religious thinking 
of the world has been vitiated by this 
propensity. But, after all, the whole of 
wisdom does not lie in our contradiction 
of it. There was something divine, as 
well as much that was human and erring, 
in that insight of the early saints who, 
‘searching what and what manner of 
time the Spirit did signify,’’ were not 
content with the obvious meaning on the 
surface of the holy page. They recog- 
nized that which Frederick Robertson 
has finely characterized as ‘‘the illusive- 
ness” of prophecy. Joshua gave them 
rest; but that could not be the whole of 
the promise—there was more to ‘‘fol- 
low’’; and we hear again in David, 
‘‘after so long a time,’’ the voice of 
prophecy repeating, ‘‘If ye shall enter 
into my rest.” And when long centuries 
had gone by, and the promised glories of 
the ancient kingdom of God bad come 
and gone again, we still hear the pious 
Hebrew claiming that they have not re- 
ceived the fullness of that promise yet, 
and calling out to his countrymen, over 
the wreck of desolated Zion, ‘‘There re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God.” 

The Messianic promises in general had 
their immediate and partial application, 
as well as their ultimate application. 
And it is a wonder of faith, humility, 


and hope, that the ancient saints did not 


rest in the immediate and partial, and 
eay, ‘‘This is he tbat should come,”’ 
But they did not. Moses came, and 
Joshua, and David, and Solomon, and 
Hezekiah, and the heathen Messiah, Oy- 
rus; and it does not seem that they ever 
said, ‘‘This is he; thisis all.”’ Over the 
greatest and best of them they wrote, 
Plus Ultra, ‘*More beyond.” They did 
not give up hoping because of them, but 
hoped the more confidently. These many 
christs—the Lord’s anointed ones—were 
types and pledges of the coming of the 
Christ. The partial, incomplete ful- 
fillment of a divine promise is 
always a type and earnest of that 
which is perfect. Whata habit we have 
of taking it as a warrant for our despair 
of anything more! 

The mischief which the conceit of 
knowing it all plays with our study of 
eschatology is among the worst and most 
obvious of its mischiefs. We see the 
principles of human nature working as if 
in co-operation with the positive sanctions 
of the divine government, and we think 
we understand it all. Heaven means a 
happy conscience, and hell-fire is mem- 
ory and remorse. But are we quite sure 
that this ie all? 

It is a curious and instructive fact 
that, of all the writers of mental philoso- 
phy and logic who have filled the world 
with books treating of every form of fal- 
lacy, no one should so clearly have ap- 
prebended and aptly indicated this fal- 
lacy, the conceit of knowing it all, as an 
old poet, who, with supernatural insight, 
some thousand years ago, put the brand 
of his cauteriziog satire upon such as 
thought to ‘‘find out the Almighty unto 

rfection,” and who taught the world in 
its highest and deepest contemplations of 
the works of God to remember— 

‘Lo! these are but the outskirts of his ways; 
And how small a whisper do we hear of him! 


But the thunder of his power who can un- 
derstand ?”’ 


Learn to Preach. 


The way to do a thing is todoit. Men 
learn to swim by diving into the water. 
Men learn a trade by beginning and work- 
ing on raw material, and making mistakes 
and failures, and thus achieving success. 
There are many ministers who have 
learned Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and vari- 
ous other things, but have not learned to 
preach. They cannot tell what they 
know, and if they undertake to do it they 
tell things that others do not care to 
know, and fail to tell things which men 
are anxious to hear. They learn logic 
and rhetoric, composition and declama- 
tion, but after all they do not know how 
to preach. The English Congregational- 
ists have one usage which is worthy of 
consideration. In the Nottingham Insti- 
tute, in the theological course for the 
first and second years, there is this re- 
quirement: ‘‘Six hours a week of open- 
air preaching, with house-to-house visit- 
ing.” This looks like business, and a 
man who, in addition to other studies, 
spends an hour a day in out-door preach- 
ing, on street corners, or in the highways 
and hedges, talking to congregations of 
one, or ten, or one hundred, meeting with 
infidels, atheists, scoffers and prodigals, 
will be likely to make failures enough to 
keep him humble, to meet rebuffs enough 
to make him practical, and to find enough 
of difficulties, objections and cavils to 
teach him to know his ground, be careful 
what he says, and be able to prove his 
positions. We are sure that many a the- 
ological student who has burned midnight 
oil until his face is ‘‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,’’ and his stomach 
demoralized with dyspepsia, would great- 
ly improve his prospects for present and 
ature usefulness by taking in his course 
‘*six hours a week of open-air preaching, 
with house-to-house visiting.’”’ — The 
Christian. 


Russian petroleum is forcing its way in- 
to Oriental ports, and, of course, will force 
the American out. Our Consul at Bei- 
rut says that in three months 83,000 cas- 
es landed there and 70,000 more are on the 
way, while only 60,000 cases were im- 
ported during all last year. The Russian 
Government propose to connect their Bak- 
ou oil-fields on the Caspian with the Black 
Sea by a pipe-line 500 miles long. 
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All Aru ggists Sell it. 


ALTHOUSE WIND-MILLS AND PUMPS. 


Are warranted to be perfectly self-regulatmg. and not to blow 
down in the most severe gale, 


Its chief 
are: Its ability to take 
care of itself in the sever- 
est gale—being so arrang 
ed that no increase of 
wind increases its speed. 
The material used in its 
construction and the qual- 
ity of workmanship being 
the best. The simplicity 
of its machinery making 
it almost impossible to 
get out of order; therefore 
when once erected no fur- 
ther expense is attached to 
it. The ease with which 
it runs—starting at the 
least perceptible breeze,* 
and never stopping unless 
the wind ceases to blow. 
It is an ornament to any 
place, running smoothly STAR FORCE PUMP ~ 


ints of merit Sezd for cat- 


without noise. 


0S” Suction and Force Pumps for hand, windmill or 


power use, of which we make several 


sizes and styles, of iron and brass, adapted to every conceivable use. In addition to umps and 


windmills, we carry the largest and most complete stock of pi 


Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers, etc, 


of all sizes, Pipe Fittings, Brass 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, No. 12. 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 


agreeable 


perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 


universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 


Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. 


“FAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


These are ex ew fine 
hey yield a 


good lather. 3. They last well. 4.T heyare richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


most delicate skin, but*leave it soft and natural. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


FRINK’S Patent 
d 


churches and thetwade. 


~ 


eatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- SLOT 
and estimate. A liberal d t 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
= Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 

ms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


p-d31 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete. 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


Blank Book Manufacturers. 
505 Ouay Sr. (cor. Sansome), San FRANcrsco 


Magazines, newspapers, music, and every 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRaANOISOO. 


OAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 

JOHN H. WISE, 


President. 


CHAS. A. LATON, 
Secretary. 


Morphine Habit C ini 
2 gs. No Pay untilC 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE | 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First 8t., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


0. HERRMANN VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-330 KEARNY STREET, 
San FRANOISCO 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


Ber. Buse & Prive - 


TO CHOOSE FROM. ’ 
THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 6i!1 and 613 Front Street. 


OS” Facrory aT THE PorreRo. £9) 


W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. 4 Sixth Street. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


WANTED LADY Active and intelligent, to re. 
presentin her own ocality ap 
old firm. References required. Permanent ti 
end good salary. GAY & BROS., 14 Barclay St., N. 


Am. Tract Society. 
The Creat Chu rch LIC HT. SAY 


ive the Mest Powerful, the ~ 
eapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Th 
gant designs. Send size of 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


|[Wepyespay, Juty 14, 1886. 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


DOMESTIC, 


There are rumors of a revolutionary 
plot in Mexico. 

Small fruits were never so good in Flor- 
ida as they are this year. 

The Knights of Labor of Chicago 
have expelled the anarchists from their 
order. 

Anarchists in Wisconsin and boycott- 
ers in New York are sent to the peniten- 
tiary. 

The wedding of President* Cleveland is 
the ninth that has taken place in the 
White House. 

Dr. C. H. May of New York has 
succeeded in transplanting eyes from one 
rabbit to another. 

Ten townships out of the twenty-two 
in Coshocton county, Ohio, under the new 
law, will have no ealoons. 


C. D. Graham successfully 
through the whirlpool rapids at 
in a barrel last Sunday. 


There are 1,180 boys in the Girard 
College for Orphans in Philadelphia, the 
largest number ever in that institution. 


The orange trees in and around Fort 
Meyers, Florida, are loaded with young 
fruit, and the trees are in a fine, healthy 
growing condition. 

From all parts of the State the local 
papers give accounts of the injuries and 
wounds from toy pistols and explosives 
used on the Fourth. 


An election was recently held in North 
Carolina on the question of license or no 
license, and of twenty-seven towns voting 
on the question seventeen decided by 
large majorities that the saloons must go. 


The question of the use of instrumen- 
tal music in the United Presbyterian 
Church is still a cause of disquietude. 
The General Assembly has repeatedly 
voted on the question, leaving the use of 
instrumental music optional with the in- 
dividual churches. This year the vote 
in favor of this position was 139 to 57. 


When the figures come to be applied to 
Mr. Randall’s tariff bill it is found to bea 
bill for the repeal of internal revenue 
taxes, with incidental reduction - of tariff 
duties. Of the reduction of the Govern- 
ment’s revenue that would result from 
the passage of the bill $26,407,088 
would come from the reduction of inter- 
nal revenue taxes, and only $7,044,452 
from the reduction of tariff duties. 


At Pacific Grove, Monterey, was the 
camp-meeting of the California Con- 
ference, from June 13th to 23d. Then 
came the meetings of the Chautauqua 
Assembly, closing July 10th; then the 
annual midsummer reunion, from the 12:h 
to the 16th of July. Our Methodist 
brethren have a fine place of resort, and 
they make full use of it. Those who 
have attended these meetings speak in 
great praise of them. 

Wasuineton, July 11.—The Postmas- 


agsed 
lagara 


_ ter-General has, in compliance with peti- 


tions signed by large numbers of business 
men in numerous cities, amended the 
postal laws so as to permit the transmis- 
sion through the mails within the United 
States and Territories of liquids not liable 
to explosion or spontaneous combustion, 
or ignition by shock or jar, and not in- 
flammable—soft soap, pastes, confections, 
ointments, salves, and articles of similar 
consistency—under certain conditions in- 
suring safety to other mail matter in 
transmission. 


The Utah Supreme Court has affirmed 
the judgment of the lower Courts, that 
Governor Marray did not exceed his au- 
thority in appointing a new treasurer and 
auditor. It will be remembered that the 
Governor vetoed the appropriations, but 
the Mormon treasurer paid the members 
not withstanding the veto; the Governor 
then retaliated by the removal of the offi- 
cers concerned in the transaction. It was 
immediately after this action that Gover- 
nor Murray was removed, and many of 
the Mormons interpreted the removal ag 
an indication that the Government would, 
through the Courts, reinstate the old offi- 
cers. It appears that they were mistak- 
en.— Central Christian Advocate. , 


Senator Stanford received from San 
Francisco to be delivered to the Presi- 
dent, the invitation from the Grand Ar- 
my of the Republic of California to at- 
tend the National Encampment. The 
invitation is no doubt the most elaborate 
and beautiful device of that nature. ever 
seen in this country. The message is en- 
graved upon a = of solid gold, decor- 
ated with the Grand Army badge and 
other patriotic emblems. It is superbly 
wrought and embedded in a handsome 
satin-lined case. Senator Standford pre- 
sented it to the President Thursday, July 
Sih, and the entire California Congres- 
sional delegation accompanied him to the 
White House for that purpose. The Preez- 
ident politely declined, with hearty 
thanks. 

FOREIGN. 


To-day the French celebrate the fall of 
the Bastile. 

On the 9th of June New Zealand had 
a terrible earthquake. 


Turkey will consult the Powers in re- 
gard to Russia’s action in closing the port 
of Batoum. 

Lord Salisbury has made overtures to 
Lord Hartington for the formation of a 
coalition British Ministry. 

The forty-ninth anniversary of Queen 
Victoria’s accession to the throne of Eng- 
land was celebrated June 19th. 


The Methodist, London, says: ‘‘It is 
Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar fortune that 
those who abuse and insult him are the 
very men whose abuse is a compliment, 
and whose insults are an unconscious tes- 
timony to his greatness. 


The schooner Era lefi New London 
Jaly 10th, for Baffins Bay and the far 
North, having on board two men, Gilder 
and Griffeth, who will try to reach the 
North Pole by land. They will use the 
supplies sent out for Lieutenant Greely. 


The Methodjst Times of London, in 
speaking of the present political agitation 
on home rule, says: ‘‘It is not easy to 
say how the constituencies will vote, but, 
whether there be one appeal to the coun- 
try or two, the end must come; not asthe 
Conservatives and their Whig and Radi- 
cal allies wish, but as Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues foresee it.” 


The whole of the Marquis of Cholmon- 
deley’s estates, ‘‘comprising one of the 
most princely domains in the United King- 
dom,” are to be sold at auction on the 
22d of July. The estate has on it four en- 
tire villages, several churches and schools, 
two or three licensed hotels, brickyards, 
limekilns, and in area embraces over 
17,000 acres. It adjoins Sandringham, 
the favorite residence ef the Prince of 
Wales. The country seat is known as 
Houghton, and has for generations been 
the home of the Walpoles. 


Washington Letter. 


July 6, 1886. 

The glorious Fourth coming on the 
5th this year, it was celebrated at the 
Capital in the usual way. By direction 
of the President, orders had been issued 
closing the various Executive Depart- 
ments, and the Government clerks had 
holiday. Thousands betook themselves 
to the country picnicking, and thousands 
more went on short railroad excursions, 
and excursions down the Potomac. Be- 
ing debarred his sport on the Fourth 
proper, because it was Sunday, the fire- 
cracker fiend began on Saturday evening 
making night hideous, and continued un- 
til silenced by the hour that ushered in 
the Sabbath. He began again at mid- 
night on Monday and continued through- 
out the day. The U.S. Senate celebrat- 
ed the nation’s birthday by taking a holi- 
day, but the House of Representatives 
honored it by working hard on appro- 
priation bills. Secretary Whitney invit- 
ed the employes of the Navy Depart- 
ment to celebrate the day with their fam- 
ilies at his suburban residence on George- 
town Heights, where he provided a sub- 
stantial lunch for them. The President 
spent the day, as usual, at his desk, and 
at four o’clock drove out to his country 
cottage with his wife. The Oldest In- 
habitants Association held their annual 
méeting, at which the Declaration of In- 
dependence was read, and the day was 
brought to a close in the old way by a 
grand pyrotechnic display south of the 
White House. Mrs. Cleveland made 
her first visit to the Capitol on Saturday. 
She visited the House first, and occu- 
pied a seat in the executive gallery, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Vilas, Mrs. Lamont 
and Captain Eads. While the party re- 
mained, it absorbed the attention of our 
law-makers to the neglect of their busi- 
ness. Many Republican members, whose 
seats were under the gallery, were pre- 
vented from seeing Mrs. Cleveland, and 
went over and tgok seats on the Demo- 
cratic side, where the view was unob- 
structed. The lady was very much an- 
noyed by such scrutiny, and remained 
but a short time. When she arose to 
leave, not only did the galleries empty in 
order that the visitors might get near to 
her, but some members of the House, 
and quite a number of the House attach- 
es, followed her through the corridors to 
the door of the building in their effort to 
get a near view of her face and figure. 
Mrs. Cleveland’s embarrassment at this 
unexpected and forced circus of herselt 
was decidedly painful. She kept her 
eyes averted, while she flushed and 
paled alternately; and it was conceded 
even by those who subjected her to the 
ordeal that it was very ill-bred and ob- 
jectionable treatment. Mrs. Cleveland’s 
pleasant ways continue to be a subject 
of favorable comment in all circles here. 
She is making many acquaintances at 
her regular Tuesday and Thursday re- 
ceptions, which are held from twelve to 
oné o'clock. Society people are com- 
plaining a little at the hour she has 
named, They would prefer it later in 
the afternoon, thus giving an opportun- 
ity for a more formal occasion. But 
that is just what the new mistress of the 
White House wants to avoid, and she 
makes but little preparation for them, 
coming down richly bat simply attired. 
She has an easy self-possession and a 
great deal of small talk, which is a valu- 
able faculty in entertaining casual visi- 
tors. 

In regard to the monumental bridge 
with which it is proposed to connect 
Washington city with the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, just over the riv- 
er, a Southern Senator expresses some 
new views. He was enthusiastic in be- 
half of the project, but he wished to 
make it a monument to commemorate 
the reunion of the North and South, rath- 
er than as an honor to individual citizens. 
“Do you object,” I asked, ‘‘to making 
this bridge a monument to Lincoln and 
Grant?’ ‘‘Not at all,” wae the reply, 
‘if that is desired. In fact, I would 
much rather the proposed monuments to 
Lincoln and Grant should take that 
shape than to have unsightly monuments 
of Lincoln and Grant erected in the pub- 
lic parks; the one proposed on Rock 
creek, for instance, to be called Lincoln 
Park, and the other on the reclaimed 
Potomac flats to be called Grant Park, 
and both to be provided with monument- 
al structures. Then I would dedicate 
the proposed bridge across the Potomac 
to the reunion of the North and South, 
and make it a grand structure worthy 
of these reunited peoples. But I shall 
not object, for one, to the construction of 
this monumental bridge in honor of Lin- 
coln and Grant,” 


Died. 


Cooke.—In Oakland, June 27, 1886, Winnie, 
infant daughter of W. H. and 
Cooke, aged 8 months and 5 days. 


A. a} 


Suuday-School Lesson for July 25th. 
John xi: 17-44, 


BY REY. H. H. WIKOFF. 


Last week we found that Jesus, in Pe- 
rea, having learned of Lazarus’ sickness, 
started, after a delay of two days, for 
Bethany. Hie arrival there, and the 
miracle soon after performed by him, we 
are now to study. 


EXPLANATORY. 


Four days—Supposing that Lazarus 
died soon after the departure of the mes- 
sengers to Jesus, remembering the Jewish 
custom of burying on the same day as 
the death, and, moreover, that part of a 
day was counted as a whole one, we find 
that, allowing part of a day for the jour- 
ney from Bethany to Perea, two days 
(verse 6) for Jesus’ delay, and a part of 
a day for his journey from Perea to Beth- 
any, we have four days. 

Fifteen furlongs—About two miles. 
The distance being so short, it was easy 
for the Jews from Jerusalem to come on 
their errand of comfort. 

To comfort them—It was part of the 
Jewish ceremonial of grief, which was al- 
most accurately defined that there should 
be a large gathering of friends and ac- 
quaintances—not less than ten—to con- 
dole with those who mourned for their 
dead. (I Chron, vii: 22; Job. ii: 11.) 
Such condolence was sometimes, and on 
the part of some, true consolation 
—a reality; yet oftentimes a heartiess 
formality on the one side (Job’s comfort- 
ers have become a by-word), as an ag- 
gravation of grief on the other; at times 
it was a treacherous mockery, where 
the very authors of the grief offered 
themselves as the comforters in it. (Gen. 
xxxvii: 35. Consult Mark v: 38.) 

Martha went * * * Mary sat— 
Some have explained this in accordance 
with the natural characteristics of the 
two, a8 made known in Luke x: 38-44. 
May it not also be explained that, as 
Mary was naturally contemplative, while 
Martha was active, the latter had a bet- 
ter opportunity of hearing that Jesus 
was approaching, and having heard, went 
to meet Jesus before Mary even knew of 
his approach. 

If thou hadst been here—Words not 
of reproach, but of regret. As Jesus 
had often healed the sick, 80, had he 
been at the sick bed of Lazarus, the 
latter would not have died. 

Whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, ete.— 
Expressive of strong faith in Christ’s 
ability to do something, also of hope that 
he would perhaps raise Lazarus from the 
dead. It is supposed that the sisters 
knew of Christ’s raising the daughter of 
Jairus (Mark v: 41-42); also the son of 
the widow of Nain (Luke vii: 14, 15). 

1 know that he shall rise again—Evi- 
dent from former teachings of Christ 
(John v: 28, 29). , 

Lam the resurrection and the life— 
‘The everlasting triumphs over death, 
they are in me—no remote benefits, as 
thou speakest of now, to find place at 
the last day; no powers separate or separ- 
able from me as thou spakest of late- 
ly, when thou desirest that I should ask 
another that which I possess evermore 
in myself. In meis victory over the 
grave, in me is life eternal; by faith in 
me, that becomes yours which makes 
death not to be death, but only the 
transition to a letter life.” 

Though he were dead—Though one 
be physically dead (as Lazarus) yet if 
a believer in me, he shall live—live spir- 
itually. (John vi: 40.) ‘‘And  who- 
soever liveth [as Martha and Mary] 
and believeth in me shall never die.’’ 
‘*Here, as so often in our Lord’s 
words, the temporal death is taken no 
account of, but quite overlooked, and 
the believer in him is contemplated as 
already lifted above death and made 
partaker of everlasting life.’ (Jobn vi: 
47; Eph. ii: 6; I John iii: 14.) 

The Christ, the Son of God—It 
would seem that all that promised in the 
Messiah she believed fulfilled in him. 

Secretly—Perhaps whispered to her 
sister, not an unnatural way. to commun- 
icate any fact on such an occasion; espe- 
cially significant when we remember that 
some of the Jews present were unfriend- 
ly to Jesus. (Verse 46.) 

Not yet come into the town —May not 
have wished to unnecessarily provoke 
the hostility of the Jews. 

She goeth unto the grave—A Jewish 
custom. 

If thou hadst been here, elc.—The 
same expression that Martha used. Ap- 
parently the sisters, during the brother's 
sickness and even after his death, la- 
mented the absence of Jesus, and more 
than once gave utterance to the thought 
that if Christ were with them all would 
be well. 

Groaned ih spirit—Three interpreta- 
tions: (1) Anger—most in accord with 
the natural meaning of the word. The 
occasion for such was the sight of what 
sin had done—caused death and all its 
woe. (2) Grief—this because the word 
used in Matt. ix: 30, Mark i: 43 
(translated ‘‘charged’’) cannot mean “an- 
ger.” ‘*Grief’’ is in harmony with the 
surroundings. (3) An experience involv- 
ing both indignation and grief—indig- 
nation, because of what sin was the 
cause; grief, because of the suffering sin 
had caused, 

Was troubled— Or, as the margin has 
it, ‘troubled himself’; ‘‘expressive of 
the external manifestation of the inward 
commotion by a voluntary act.” 

Jesus’ wept—Different word from 
‘weeping, ’ in verse 33. This expresses 
gentle weeping, while that not only the 
flowing of tears, but ‘‘every external ex- 
pression of grief.’’ It is noticeable that 
the record gives us two other instances of 
Jesus’ weeping—over unbelieving Jeru- 
salem (Luke xix: 41); in Gethsemane; 
(Luke xxii: 44, with Heb. v: 7). 

A cane—‘‘The Jewish sepulchres 
were out of town, away from the living, 
and either natural caverns or artificial, 
excavated by man’s labor from the rock, 
with recesses in the sides, wherein the 
bodies were laid, occasionally with cham-_ 


bers, one above another, and closed by a 
door or great stone to prevent the jackals 
and beasts of prey from tearing the bod- 
ies.” (Gen. xxiii: 9; Is. xxii: 16; John 
xix: 41.) 

By this time, etc.—Not a positive as- 
sertion that such is the case, only a prob- 
ability, from the time he had been dead. 
It would seem that He who had from the 
beginning inteuded that Lazarus should 
rise from the dead had prevented this 
nataral decomposition. 

Did I not tell thee—Such the teaching 
of his whole conversation. (Verse iv: 
24, 26.) 

Jesus lifted up his eyes—Not that as 
Elisha (II Kings iv: 33-35) he must 
needs offer up a prayer. He was one 
with God, and the works of his Father 
he could do. (John v: 19.) The pur- 


pose of his prayer at this time was, 


among other things, to show to those un- 
believing Jews that he was with the 
Father, and the Father with him; in 
= words, the Son of God. (Verse 

:) 

Lazarus—Called the dead man by 
name. Some one has said that had not 
Jesus mentioned Lazarus by name, all 
the dead, at his call, might have come 
forth. 

Loose him and let him go—Unbind 
the grave clothes, that he may walk un- 
impeded. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Human sympathy, not formal but 
real, is to be extended. 

2. Christ comes to the distressed, es- 
pecially when gent for. 

3. How much better to the disciple is 
Christ’s coming than that of earthly 
comforters | 

4. Ubrist, the source of life. 

5. Christ, the conqueror of death. 

6. Christ, oure through faith. 

7. Christ, the sympathizer. 

8. Christ’s desire to bring men into fel- 
lowship with him. 

9. Christ never does for men what 
they can do for themselves. The call- 
ing Lazarus forth, that Christ’s post; 
the removing the stone, the loosing the 
grave clothes, that man’s post. 


Hawaiian Evangelical Association. 


The annual meeting of this body was 
held during the first week in June. 
There were present at its sessoins elev- 
en ordained ministers, and three lay del- 
egates from the island of Hawaii; eight 
ordained ministers and two lay del- 
egates from Maui and Molokai; sixteen 
ordained ministers and four lay delegates 
from Oahu; two ordained ministers and 
three lay delegates from Kauai; making 
a total of forty-nine members in attend- 
ance, of whom thirty-seven were ordain- 
ed ministers and twelve were lay dele- 
gates. fifteen ordained ministers and 
five lay delegates failed to attend. There 
were also present five lincensed preachers, 


graduates of the North Pacific Theologi- 
cal Institute, who sat as corresponding 


members. Rev. A. Pali of Lahaina was 
chosen Moderator, and Rev. W. M. Kal- 
aiwaa of West Hamakua, Hawaii, 
Scribe. The sessions were harmonious 
and busy, and the fraternal, Christian 
spirit shown in all the discussions was 
worthy of any similar body in any land. 
Two occasions of special interest occur- 
red during the meetings—the earnest and 
exceedingly graphic address of Mr. F. 
W. Damon on China, on Wednesday 


forenoon, and the entertainment at the. 


parlors of the Fort-street church, on 
Thursday afternoon, given by the ladies 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions of 
the Pacific, when short addresses were 
made, hymns were sung, and prayer 
offered in no less than five different lan- 
guages. The closing exercises of the 
Kawaiahao Female Seminary on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and the examination aud 
closing rhetorical exercises of the North 
Pacific Theological Institute on Saturday 
forenoon and evening, were also occasions 
of much interest. . 

The annual sessions of the General 
Sunday-school Association aud the Gen- 
eral Young People’s Association were al- 
so held at stated times during the week, 
and were very euccessful. On Friday, 
the exhibition 9f the Oahu Sunday- 
schools occupied the most of the day. 
The annual sermons on foreign missions 
were delivered by Rev. W. CO, Merritt in 
English and Rev. S. W. Kekuewa in 
Hawaiian; and those on home missions 
by Rev. J. M. Alexander in English, 
and Rev. A. Pali in Hawalian. Tke 
sessions of the Association closed on 
Monday noon, June 7th.—The Friend. 


M. C, A. 


The work of the Association of this 
city is progressing in a most satisfactory 
manner. The meetings through the va- 
cation month have been of unusual inter- 
est, and a deep religious spirit prevails. 
Mr C. 8. Mason, the acting State Sec- 
retary, has had special direction of the 
meetings for young men, Bible classes, 
etc., during the month of June. Ser- 
vices will be held every day at 12 
o’clock through the summer months, with- 
out any omission. Capt. Isaiah Bray 
formerly master of the missionary ship, 
Morning Star, has accepted the sec- 
retaryship of the Oakland Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Bevier of New York has 
accepted the secretaryship at San Jose. 
Encouraging reports come from all 
parts of the State relative to this 
definite work for young men.” Mr. 
McCoy has returned from his an- 
nual vacation, and may be found 
at his post of duty any time, day or even- 
ing. Com. 


The Catholic Review announces a new 
translation of the Bible into the Slavonian 
language by a Slavonian priest at Prague. 
It is to be published at’ the expense of 
@ Slavonian dean and parish priest, who 
has given 10,000 florins for the purpose 
in gratitude to God for sparing him to 
celebrate his jubilee of fifty years in the 
priesthood. A copy is to be given to 
every Slavonian parish and convent 
church. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 
Christian at Work................ 


Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly...... 4.00 5.75 

4.00 5.50 
Scientific American............. 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............ . 8.00. 5.00 
North American Review.......... . 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


A WONDERFUL PIECE OF FURNITURE. 


The best folding-bed in the world is a 
style now seen at the California Furniture 
Co.’s, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street. They 
are the same as are used in the Richelieu 
House, Chicago. They are called the Wind- 
sor bedstead. They come in mahogany, 
cherry, etc., with beveled glass front, orna- 
mented at the top with a panel of bronzed 
raised figures. 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD TFACHESS’ B1- 
BLES. 


SOMETHING TO POINT Af. 


It is something for a community to pos- 
sess a financial institution which can be 
pointed out as having weathered the storm 
which wrecked its weaker brothers, because 
it was founded on a rock. The rock on 
which the old Pacific Bank is founded is 
good management and public confidence. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLgs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


A HANDSOME CHIFFONNIER. 
There is at the California Furniture Co.’s 
store, 220 to 226 Bush street, a perfect gem 
of achiffonnier. The entire front is a solid 
mass of rare and rich carving in acorns and 
other designs. 


Since ladies have been accustomed to use 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap in their toilet their 
personal attractions have been multiplied, 
and it is seldom they are seen disfigured 
with blotches and pimples, or rough or coarse 
skins. Sold by druggists, grocers and fancy 
goods dealers. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!]sCorns, Bunions,25¢ 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


Among the great variety of bookcases at 
the California Furniture Co.’s store, 220 to 
226 Bush street, is a bird’s-eye maple open 
bookcase, which is extremely admired for its 
peculiarly beautiful style. Another style 
has a toilet glass attached. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PAcirFic. 


Thistleton’s illustrated Loyal Citizen, price 
10 cents, is sold at all news-stands. It 
should be read to be appreciated. Office, 
423 Washington street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The best cough medicine is Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. Sold everywhere. 25c. 


R.A.M°Donald. 


— PRESIDENT, — 
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y ‘Ran cisco, Cal. 
Assets: 


> 
Bank mises, - $150,000 00 
Bank Stocks, 16.113 ay 
09 
Money on hand, e 
Capital, ap, - 
Due Depositors, - 1.894.389 7® 
We are pleased to announce that the past 


Other Real - $5,556 27 
Land Assec on, 502 18 
Loans and 1 
Due from Banks, - - 20 71 
$3,508,120 62 
Liabilities: 
las Mumd, - «= 00 
ivided Profits, 7414 78 
Due Banks, - - - - 106,316 14 
$3,508, 120 62 
year has been a s one for the Pactric Bank. 
Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. 
annum dividend to shareholders it has ad 


to the surplus fund, makin 
ores one ond 8 half million dollars. 
H. McDONALD, President. 


100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt. 


The most successful appliance in the world for 
the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia 
Rhuéematism, Lumbago, Slee »lessness, Asthra. 
Dyspepsia, Deseases ot Liver, .idneys and Diges- 
tive Organs, Sick Headache, and all troubles aris 
ing from insufficient and impure blood. 


WILSONTA INSOLES for curing a Feet. Kheu- 


matism in the feet and ankles, Swelling, Prickling, 
and other conditions caused by feeble circulation. 


NEW ERA Electro-Magnetic PLASTER. 
TIE BEST 
IN THE 


WORLD 


| Combines 
Bthe best 
= parts of the 
best plas- 
ters, with 
the wornder- 
ful restora- 
tive powers 
of magnet- 
ism. ures 

Neural g ia, 
Lum bago, 
Pains in 
Kidneys, 

Chest, Pleu- 


O aS 
>) i 


0 0 06 00 00 


Druggists 
or send 
stamps. 
PRICE 
2c. 
WILSONIA MAGNETIC APPLIANCE (CO 
826 Broapway, New Yorx, 
W. A. Tenney, General Agent for the Pa- 


cific Coast Offices at Rio Viste, and 2227 Ando- 
ver Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Local Agents wanted everywhere. 
Pamphlet. 


&c. Ask 


Send for 


Where to 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


* 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCE 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $256 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use ix 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 


We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing ii 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


LATEST IMPROVED—LATEST IMPROVED 


DAIRY, FARM, 
AND ORCHARD 


Machinery and Supplies 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS Extract. 
Cream from Milk without Setting. 


ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, with 
Wonderful Cutting Capacity. 


CHURNS—Stoddard Barrel Churns, American 
Dasher Churns, Butter Workers, Milk Strain- 
ers, Calf Feeders, etc. 


Harrows and Cultivators. 


SINGLETREES, Proof against barking trees 
or vines. 

IMPERIAL EGG FOOD will make hens lay. 
Try it. 


0S~Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
ist. 


c. G. Wickson & Co. 


Removed to - 88 California St., 8. F.. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and loan Society. 


0S DIVIDEND NOTICE—THE GERMAN 
Savings and Loan Society—For the half year 
ending June 30, 1886, the Board of Directors of . 
The German Savings and Loan Society has de- 
clared a div.dend at the rate of four acd thirty- 
two one-hundre hs (4 32-100) per cent. per an- 
num on term deposits, aud three and sixty 
one-hundredths (3 60-1(0) per cent. per an- 
num on ordinary a ag payable on and af- 
ter the lst day of July, 1886. By order. 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES varor. 
RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


OUSEHOLD 
UTENSILS 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 
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